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THE TEACHER’S COTTAGE—HOME FOR TEACHER—TEACHER’S MANSE. 





WOULD SUCH COTTAGES HELP TO BRING AND RETAIN GOOD TEACHERS? 


T HE Manse has for generations been the 
home of the clergyman. This fine old 
word means simply his “ abiding-place,” the 
home of his family, and is equally appro- 
priate for the home of the teacher, near the 
school, or including the school, in rural 
communities, in villages or small towns. 

More good men are needed in this high 
profession, men of scholarship, sterling 
character and broad common sense. They 
must have permanent employment at a liv- 
ing wage. They must be comfortable in 
their home surroundings. The teachers’ 
manse in progressive districts will con- 
tribute largely to securing and retaining 
such men, and this seems especially desir- 
able under the policy of school consolida- 
tion. 

One of the earnest advocates of these 
homes for teachers is the state superintend- 
ent of the state of Washington, Mrs. Jose- 
phine Collins Preston, who is this year 
President of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. During the past fifteen years or 
more her special problem has been the 
rural schools—how to bring the best advan- 
tages to the boys and girls on the farm, and 
how aid children, teachers and parents? 

The question of the school teacher’s 
“boarding around,” the poor living condi- 
tions that she had to encounter, and the 
hardships she had to suffer, Mrs, Preston 
realized were not conducive to the best 
services that a teacher could give. So she 
has urged the idea of the teachers’ cottages 
—a Home for the Teacher.’ The state of 


Washington was the first in the United 
States to have a teacher’s cottage and Mrs. 
Preston was largely the inspiration of these 
To-day we are told that nearly 


homes. 





every state in the Union is building or has 
a large number of teacher’s cottages. 

“I have always made it a rule that the 
teachers should have an adult member of 
their family live with them in the cottages,” 
said Mrs. Preston. “I do not approve of 
the school teachers living alone. One 
school teacher came to me at the beginning 
of the school term and said that she had ex- 
pected her father to be with her, but that 
he was unable to come, so she would live 
alone. I told her she could not live in the 
cottage alone, so she sent to Kansas City 
for her married sister to come out and live 
with her.” 

Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, President of 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
Texas,. heard Mrs. Preston speak on the 
Teachers’ Cottages at the Council Meeting 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in Portland in 1915, and immediately 
hurried back to Texas with the message. 
The result was that the State Federation of 
Women’s Cubs of Texas made a campaign 
for teachers’ cottages and built more in 
one year than the state of Washington did 
in ten. 

Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes takes easily the 
first place for enduring service to the cause 
of general education in Pennsylvania. Five 
things he did, any one of which stands forth 
of great value and importance: He organ- 
ized the public school system of the state 
under the Breck law of 1834, during his 
term as Secretary of State from 1835 to 
1838. He started The Pennsylvania School 
Journal in 1852, as a labor of love, and we 
do not think he ever made any money from 
it during the sixteen years that he was its 
generous publisher. He wrote the law 
under which the Normal Schools of the 
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state were organized and conducted these 
many years. He organized the system of 
Soldiers’ Orphan Schools. And in his old 
age he was called to the head of the State 
College of Pennsylvania at a crisis in its 


history, when it was about to close its- 


doors. He gave this great school its new 
lease of life. And here he died in 1870. 
He had the vision of the Teachers’ Cottage, 
and in 1868 wrote in the School Journal 
as follows: 

“ And, rising still higher, to the rural 
home of the married teacher, with all the 
modern comforts, appliances and adjuncts 
of domestic life around—comfortably fur- 
nished home, good garden, cow and poultry, 
pigs in the pen and fruit on the trees—we 
find him in the position of life which Provi- 
dence intended, and to which the common 
rights of society entitle him. Were we a 
millionaire such as Gould or Astor, and re- 
solved to dedicate our wealth so as to do 
most good to the work of the schools, 
through the teachers, we would devote it to 
the establishment of a comfortable perma- 
nent dwelling house with sufficient garden 
ground, in connection with every common 
school in the state—thereby both setting 
down and raising up the Profession of 
Teaching.” 

We have received from D. C. Heath & 
Co., McCready’s Rural Science Reader, a 
unique book of its kind, which is rich in 
suggestion for the rural schools, and cannot 
be used too widely. The eighth chapter 
presents. 

THE TEACHER’S HOME, 


“ The early settlers in the southern part 
of Wellington County believed in keeping 
their teachers for long terms of years. In 
several districts they built teachers’ resi- 
dences. The Eramosa District has had 
only five teachers in the past fifty years. 

“ Not long ago we had a visit at our 
school from a gentleman named Smith, who 
was interested in its story. Some one had 
told him that the Eramosa School had a 
residence for its teacher—a teacherage, he 
called it—and he wanted to learn about it. 
He had come quite a long distance. He 
said the people in his state were becoming 
interested in this matter and he wished to 
learn all that he could about it so that he 
might advise them. He was very much in- 
terested in everything, and asked Mr. Eliot, 
our teacher, all sorts of questions. He 
stayed after school, too, and had supper 
with Mr. and Mrs. Eliot in their cottage. 
After supper Mr. Eliot showed him about 
and took him over to see Mr. Watts, one of 
our oldest residents. 
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“His visit has made us all more inter- 
ested in our school. He said we should be 
very proud to attend a school that had pro- 
vided a home for its teacher. We had 
never thought this anything to be specially 
proud of, for most of the country schools 
that we know of near ours have such resi- 
dences. Perhaps ours is the oldest, but it 
is not the best by any means, though our 
trustees keep it in just as good repair as 
they do the school, and that is saying a 
good deal. The Marden school residence 
is larger and newer than ours. It was built 
only thirty-one years ago. Marden school 
is three miles south. Their teacher, Mr. 
Burke, has been there just the same time 
that Mr. Eliot has been here, namely, fif- 
teen years. They are good friends, and 
our schools visit a good deal for concerts 
and field-days. Our school was built over 
fifty years ago. 

“Since Mr. Smith’s visit there has been 
a good deal of talk in the neighborhood 
about the former -teachers, and we have 
heard some interesting stories—and some 
funny ones. In the seventy-five years that 
the school has been in existence there 
have been only seven teachers. So you see 
we are easy people to get on with. 

“The teacherage was built, in the first 
place, for Mr. Ware. The first year he 
taught our school he lived in a little log 
house about two miles up the road. But it 
was not comfortable nor convenient for 
Mrs. Ware and the children, and in order 
to retain Mr. Ware, whom everybody liked, 
the cottage was built. He remained in the 
district as teacher for nineteen years. 
Some of his family still come back to visit 
old friends her. It was Mr. Ware who 
started the Sunday School. Between Mr. 
Ware and Mr. Eliot, there have been three 
teachers: Mr. Sylvester, who taught eight 
years; Mr. Harley, who remained six years, 
and Mr. Muller, who stayed only two 
years. You see we never had a lady 
teacher. For myself, I do not remember 
any other teacher than Mr. Eliot. 

“T do not know how our district would 
get along without Mr. Eliot. He is a good 
teacher and everybody likes him and re- 
spects him. He is interested in everything 
that goes on and is always willing to help 
any one in any way he can. Mrs. Eliot is 
like him, too, in these respects. He does 
far more than teach school. Our district 
has always been famous for its good Sun- 
day School. Mr. Eliot is the superintend- 
ent and Mrs. Eliot teaches the infant class. 
During the winter months there is a Young 
People’s Society that meets in the school 
once every two weeks. Mr. Eliot is the life 
of this. He is a good musician and directs 
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the society in singing. He helps with the 
debates, too. 

“During the summer, the society con- 
tinues in operation as a Young People’s 
Recreation Society. We have a tennis 
court on the school grounds, and there is 
room besides to play baseball, using an in- 
door baseball. Some evenings there are as 
many as fifty or sixty people from the 
neighborhood out, and\ they are not all 
young people. For the past three years the 
society has held a Field Day for raising 
funds for the Red Cross. Last year there 
were more than four hundred people pres- 
ent, and more than $200 was cleared. 
There were all kinds of sports. Mr. Brown 
was a sort of general manager for this. 
He ‘had good assistants from the society. 
Everybody helped to make the day a suc- 
cess. The girls of the school had a booth 
and cleared over $35 selling ice cream, cold 
drinks, etc. , 

“Mr. Eliot has one of the best gardens 
in the neighborhood.. It is behind the cot- 
tage and alongside the school grounds. 
Two years ago he laid out a part of it as a 
model for the older pupils to follow in our 
home gardens. 

“Jennie Watts and Jack Smith had good 
success, and Mr. Eliot declared their gar- 
dens even better than his. We have daily 
lessons in Agriculture. Mr. Eliot, you see, 
took special courses at the Agricultural 
College. 

“We have benefited from his interest in 
poultry, too. He keeps good Barred Rocks 
that have won first prize at the Win- 
ter Poultry Show. Every spring he offers 
any of his pupils a setting in exchange for 
an equal number of eggs from common 
fowl, or one pullett back when they are 
grown. It is hard to find anything but 
Barred Rocks in our barnyards now. 

“One of the most interesting things in 
our school is a little girls’ playroom in the 
basement. Mr. Eliot fitted it up with Mrs. 
Eliot’s help. It has been a happy place for 
our little housekeepers, especially on rainy 
days. There are all sorts of doll’s require- 
ments in the shape of cupboards, dishes and 
furniture. 

“The schoolhouse stands in the fore- 
ground, with the teacherage on a half-acre 
lot at one side. Mr. and Mrs. Eliot live 
here the whole year round. When school 
is closed in summer he directs our home 
garden work and the other club activities, 
while helpful Mrs. Eliot advises with our 
mothers and older sisters. Father says 
that teacherages, which had almost gone 
out of fashion, are beginning to be built in 
many states at the new community schools.” 





KINDERGARTEN ROUND TABLE. 





HE aims of the Kindergarten, the right 
starting point in education, were well 
defined by the speakers at the Round Table 
held at the Normal School on Tuesday morn- 
ing. 

Among those who spoke were Earl Barnes, 
of Philadelphia; Florence Doyle, principal. of 
the James Wilson Public School; Julia Wade 
Abbott, Kindergarten Specialist of the Bureau 
of Education, Washington; Mary Adair, of 
the Kindergarten department of the Philadel- 
phia Normal School; and Adelaide T. I!lman, 
chairman of the meeting. 

Child Welfare and Americanization as re- 
lated to the Kindergarten were the keynotes 
of the conference. Miss Illman said that the 
Kindergarten has always extended its influ- 
ence into the home as part of its daily work, 
but it has just recently become conscious that 
this phase of the work is, of necessity, an es- 
sential part in the big movement of American- 
ization. Dr. Earl Barnes dealt with three 
points in his forceful address on the Kinder- 
gaften as a factor in Americanization: 1. 
Meaning of Americanization; 2. Meaning of 
Kindergarten; and 3. How to use the Kinder- 
garten as a factor in Americanization. He 
said that Americanization is a “state. of 
mind;” it is not merely the swinging of a 
flag. It is as easy to swing a red flag as a 
red white and blue flag, but it is the choice of 
the latter that marks the good Amefican. In 
order to be a real American a man must have 
self-expression, must be independent of false 
rulers, must play the game according to rules 
with due regard to fair play. A good Amer- 
ican must be able to speak the English lan- 


-guage. 


Developing the second point, the meaning of 
Kindergarten, he said that the Kindergarten 
stands for self-realization of the child, that it 
teaches him to do the right thing of his own 
free will without coercion, that it develops 
recognition of the rights of others. It also 
affords great opportunity for speaking the 
English language. He finds in the Kinder- 
garten the ideal forms of democracy. If every 
child could be put into the Kindergarten for 
two years it would be the best possible foun- 
dation for the American democracy. 

Third, he emphasized the intimate appeal 
which the Kindergarten makes to parents by 
teaching their most vital interest, namely, 
their love of their children and their especial 
pride in their experiences and accomplish- 
ments in their tenderest years. He cited as 
an example of this the case of a father of 
foreign birth who was too tired after his work 
to attend school or be reached in any other 
manner and who yet was eagerly interested 
in the experiences his child brought home 
each day from the kindergarten. The father 
in his spontaneous sympathy with his child, 
re-lived his own childhood and unconsciou 
imbibed the principles of law and order and 
right-living, which the child brought fresh 
from the Kindergarten each day. 
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Miss Abbott said Kindergartens began as a 
Welfare movement. Mothers in various cities 
supported it, and later demanded that it be 
made part of the public school system. The 
principle of prevention rather than remedy 
is universally recognized, and that as the kin- 
dergarten age is the incubation period of hab- 
its, intellectual, emotion and physical, this is 
the supremely important time for wisely di- 
rected development. “Kindergarten teaches 
children, not subjects. It seeks to ascertain 
the ability of each child and adapt its train- 
ing to the child’s fullest individuality.” 

Miss Florence Doyle based her remarkks on 
years of intimate experience with foreign chil- 
dren and their parents: She made the plea 
for greater recognition of the normal human 
qualities characteristic of all mothers, whether 
foreign or native. The Kindergarten decrees 
that no child shall suffer because of the ine- 
quality of home surroundings and that all 
children shall have the right to wholesome, 
well-directed play and happiness. 

It has been said that there is no movement, 
religious, philanthropic or educational, which 
has had a more remarkable growth and devel- 
opment in the same length of time than that 
phase of the new education called kinder- 
garten. 

A little more than a half-century ago this 
new movement in education was started by 
an unknown philosopher, in a remote and 
almost unknown village in Germany. From 
this small beginning, in little more than half 
a century the kindergarten has swept over the 
continent and the British Isles, has crossed the 
Atlantic to find its place in the new world, and 
has spread its seed over almost every known 
country in the whole world. China, Japan, 
Russia, Turkey, Africa, the Islands of the Sea 


and South America all have the kindergarten. 


in their midst. It seems as if the whole 
world was awakening to the need of earlier 
education, and the cry for more kindergartens 
and better kindergartens is coming from all 
sources. 

The ideals of the kindergarten appeal alike 
to mothers, fathers, teachers, ministers and 
sociologists, and manifest themselves in 
motners’ meetings, in summer playgrounds, in 
fresh air funds. in George Junior Republics— 
in fact, in all forms of work the impulse of 
which is to foster the best in little children 
during the early formative years. 

Phillips Brooks once said: “ He who helps 
a child helps humanity with a distinctness and 
immediateness which no other help given to 
human creatures in any other stage of their 
human life can possibly give again.” Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott: “The kindergarten rightly un- 
derstood contains all the germs of modern 
education as the acorn contains the oak: In 
promoting the kindergarten ideas you are pro- 
moting the higher, the broader, the more nat- 
ural and more spiritual education.” Jacob 
Riis: “The more kindergartens the fewer 
prisons.” President Harper, of Chicago Uni- 
versity: “The beginning of real university 
work is in the kindergarten, thereby two or 
three years’ work being saved to the student.” 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia Uni- 
versity: “ The true kindergarten and the true 
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university are the two types of educational in- 
stitutions on which the uplifting of our entire 
educational system must depend.” 

Miss Mary Adair showed slides of children 
at work in school and out-of-doors in the 
school yards and gardens. As a demonstra- 
tion of the relation of Kindergarten activities 
to community interests, she prepared an ex- 
hibit which showed models of city hall, school 
houses and dwellings, made of blocks which 
are a part of the Kindergarent equipment. 
She said “the Kindergarten does not teach 
Civics, it ts civics.” 

_ Other Kindergarten work was on exhibi- 
tion at the Philadelphia Normal School for 
the entire week. 


—<o- 


CHILD HYGIENE ROUND TABLE. 








3B HE meeting of the section of which Prof. 
J.P. Breidinger, principal of the Wilkes- 
Baxre high school, is president, was held at 
3 p. m. on Monday, December 30, at the Wil- 
liam Penn High School. There were prob 
ably seventy-five persons present. Mr. Breid- 
inger presided, and the discussion of matters 
relating to the health problem was general and 
interesting. The Columbia Graphophone 
Company gave a demonstration of records 
they are now making of folk dances for 
physical exercise in schools. An exhibition 
of charts, photographs, drawings and records 
relating to health instruction and healthful 
physical activity by the public schools of Phil- 
adelphia attracted much attention. 
The following paper was read by Mr. F. H 
Replogle, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Allegheny county: 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION NEEDS AND DIFFICULTIES 
IN COUNTY SCHOOLS. 


Physical education needs and difficulties in 
county schools do not differ from those in 
city schools except as to degree. They are 
greater in the country where nothing has been 
done than in the cities where some progress 
has been made in providing for physical de- 
velopment. No matter whether the school is 
rural or urban its purpose is to provide for 
the training of socially efficient individuals. 
And not until educational opportunities are 
complete and equal will our nation be pre- 
pared to make its institutions safe, its gains 
secure, and to fully realize its aims and per- 
petuate its ideals. No nation can be efficient, 
prosperous and happy to the fullest extent 
without physical education as a fundamental 
part of its educational programme in all of its 
schools. 

Whenever and wherever efforts have been 
made to improve educational procedure by 
study and discussion physical education has 
been recognized as important and necessary. 
Almost every educational philosopher of any 
note, from the earliest times to the present 
day, has included it in his scheme of educa- 
tion. Perhaps John Locke has best crystal- 
lized thought on the relation between the 
physical and the rest of the individual in his 
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statement of the principle, “A sound mind in 
a sound body.” 

But in spite of all this testimony as to its 
value as a part of a scheme of education, 
physical education has had little place in the 
curriculum or on the program of the average 
school. Little has been done to make practice 
harmonize with theory or to determine 
whether it holds good in practice. We have 
been very seriously and zealously concerned 
about the intellectual and moral development 
of boys and girls. We have been studying, 
testing, and measuring the effectiveness of our 
training and the results of our work and we 
have reached a high degree of proficiency ia 
this respect. But, thus far, we have concerned 
ouselves very little about the physical fit- 
ness of boys and girls, and we have done very 
little to make physical development keep pace 
with mental development. We do not even 
study seriously or measure scientifically the 
effect life in school and outside is having upon 
physical efficiency. Consequently we can do 
nothing to improve educational practices in 
the light of the results of such study and in 
vestigation. When our young people leave 
school whether they have completed the course 
or not, and go out into life and prove to be 
mentally efficient, the schoo! is given credit 
for doing good work; if, on the other hand, 
they show a lack of mental training, the school 
is condemned for doing poor work. But 
when they break down physically or prove to 
be inefficient because of physical weakness, no 
one seems to think that the school is in any 
way responsible. We have been trying to 
build up a sound mind without first providing 
for a foundation in a sound body. Indiffer- 
ence to this phase of the work of the school 
has proved most expensive, and as a result 
far too many of our young men and women 
are unable to stand the strain and test of life. 

One student of economic and social wel- 
fare estimates that one-fourth of all poverty 
is the result of preventable illness. Professor 
Irving Fisher, in his report on the conserva- 
tion of human vitality, states that one-fifth of 
all the children born in this country died before 
they reach the age of five years, one-half be- 
fore the age of twenty-three, that we waste 
one billion dollars a year in preventable illness 
and another billion dollars a year in prevent- 
able deaths. In a modern treatise on health 
promotion the point is made that society may 
be divided into two classes of individuals—the 
producers and non-producers. The larger the 
proportion of producers the more equable will 
be the distribution of the burden of produc- 
tion. An ideal condition would be a pair of 
hands to feed every mouth. Not every indi- 
vidual in society, however, can be a producer; 
can directly or indirectly contribute to pro- 
duction. The ideal is not immediately at 
hand, but the means of approach are ours. 
The period of childhood can and should be a 
time of preparation, during which health, 
strength and vigor, are built up and stored 
away sufficient to enable the individual to bear 
his share of the burden of production, with- 
out interruption, until his death at a ripe old 





age. By thus eliminating preventable illness 
and permature incapacity and death, the num- 
ber of non-producers can be reduced to the 
minimum; the number of producers increased 
to the maximum and the ideal approached. 

The great war brought a severe test to our 
nation. Mentally and morally we stood the 
test very well, but physically we found that 
we were woefully unprepared. In patriotic 
spirit we were true to the core. From all 
activities of life, schools, professions, trades 
and industries, thousands left their work and 
answered the call of democracy. Those who 
were accepted prepared for service with al- 
most incredible rapidity, showing a high de- 
gree of intelligence and keenness of mind. 
But when more than one-half of those who 
offered themselves for service to their coun- 
try were found to be physically defective 
in some way or another, we ask ourselves 
whether we have not been neglecting a most 
important phase of education; whether the 
work of the school was not “weighed in the 
balance and found wanting” from the stand- 
point of the development of physical efficiency. 

True we have been teaching physiology and 
hygiene, talking to the children and having 
them study from books about the nature of 
their bodies and the laws of health. Scat- 
tered and desultory efforts are being made to 
give exercises that tend to promote proper 
breathing, circulation and bodily development. 
We have begun, in spots, to organize, super- 
vise and teach play. Medical inspection of a 
superficial type is bringing to notice the most 
glaring of physical defects, some of which 
are remedied by medical attention outside of 
school. But thus far no consistent, systematic 
effective work is being done in our schools to 
remedy physical defects, to promote health, 
strength and vigor, and to make the knowl- 
edge which the children get concerning the 
laws of health and the care of the body a part 
of their habits of life. 

The first essential to the development of a 
healthy body is the right kind of environment. 
The physical conditions of the child’s environ- 
ment must have a potent influence upon the 
development of his body. To grow strong, 
healthy and vigorous there must be am en- 
vironment filled with sunshine and fresh air, 
in which the premises are clean and sanitary, 
and in which there is plenty of pure water 
and wholesome, nutritious food to supply the 
materials for growth and repair. The tem- 
perature must also be regulated by clothing 
and other means, so as to interfere as little 
as possible with the natural, healthful con- 
ditions of growth. 

A second essential is exercise. In an en- 
vironment otherwise peifect, but without the 
amount of exercise demanded by nature, the 
growing body becomes weak, flabby and sus- 
ceptible to all manner of diseases. Without 
the necessary amount of exercise of the right 
kind growth is stunted, vitality is lowered and 
health is endangered. 

Walking, skipping, hopping, jumping, run- 
ning wrestling and playing are the natural 
means through which the child gets the exer- 
cise he needs when not limited by the conven- 
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tions of school. We must remove the unneces- 
sary restrictions to his activities, and not 
only give him plenty of opportunity to exer- 
cise, but direct and teach him wisely to exer- 
cise in the most healthful way. This means 
that the program which requires the child to 
fix himself in a seat and remain motionless 
during a prolonged period must be changed 
so as to provide frequent periods during 
which he moves about in a variety of ways, 
exercising all parts of his body. 

Gymnastics, games, folk dancing and ath- 
letic tests and contests are classes of exercise 
that should be included in the daily program 
of every school. The notion that all the time 
of the school day must be spent in covering 
the course of study in academic subjects is a 
mistaken one. Unless the program provides 
frequent periods of physical exercise of one 
kind or another, much time is wasted in try- 
ing to do mental work when the physical con- 
ditions are a hindrance to effective mental 
effort. Hobart says: “Instruction, as a whole 
must not claim more time than is compatible 
with the health and strength, but—and this is 
the pertinent reason, because all the art used 
and trouble taken to keep the attention fixed, 
will be frustrated by the effects of too pro- 
longed sitting, and too severe mental exer- 
tion.” No matter what is the grade, from 
the first through the high school, every lesson 
of whatever length should be followed by a 
period of gymnastics, games or other exer- 
cises for relaxation and reinvigoration. 

All exercises, when possible at all, should 
be taken out of doors. When the time is too 
short, or the weather too bad to go out, the 
windows should be thrown open so that the 
air in the rooms will be fresh and pure while 
the exercises are being taken there. No fixed 
rule can be made to govern the time of giving 
the different kinds of exercise. The judg- 
ment of the teacher must decide this. Some- 
times gymnastics are best suited to the occa- 
sion while at others play of one kind or 
another would be better. What is most im- 
portant is that this part of the program be not 
entirely omitted. 

Recently in Allgeheny County, in order that 
we might have a way of determining, to some 
extent at least, the physical fitness of our boys 
and girls, and to provide them with definite 
lines of self-training, and a motive for such 
training, we worked out a plan of tests, with 
standards, by which they could be measured 
and toward which they could train. Of the 
more than 14,000 boys and girls tested, only 
seven per cent. of the boys and three per cent. 
of the girls were able to qualify in all three 
of the tests given. Evidently few are devel- 
oping physically strong in every respect. As 
a rule the physically weak are also mentally 
retarded. Those who are above the average 
age for their grade are generally those who 
make the poorest records on the physical tests. 
For example, a comparison of the records of 
the thirteen, fourteen and fifteen year old 
boys in the fifth grade with those of the ten, 
eleven and twelve year old boys in the same 
grade shows that the former are physically 
not as sound as the latter. A study of the 
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results of the tests in relation to retardation 
helps to prove that there is a close relation be- 
tween the condition of the body and the effi- 
ciency of the mind. It has been demonstrated 
in other ways that improving the child physi- 
cally results immediately in improving him 
mentally. Attention to removable defects 
such as adenoids, poor eyesight, or hearing, 
or decayed teeth, almost invariably gives the 
child a new lease of life. It is not evident 
that physical training of the right kind would 
help very materially to reduce retardation, 
and that our boys and girls need exercises se- 
jected, varied and adapted to the end that 
their bodies will grow symmetrically strong, 
vigorous and healthy? 

The school in its effort to educate must 
make such exercises the very backbone of its 
daily program. Without school life so 
ordered we can never hope to produce effi- 
cient men and women. We might just as 
will expect to reap abundant crops without 
tilling the fields, pick the choicest fruit with- 
out spraying and pruning the trees, and grow 
the finest stock without feeding and breed- 
ing, as to expect man to be happy, healthy 
and efficient without the right kind of effort 
through education to make him so. 

To conserve human vitality, to prolong life, 
to lessen the burden of production, to stop 
enormous economic and human waste, and 
to make the next generation happy, capable 
and efficient guardians of democracy we must 
make physical education a vital part of the 
daily program in every school. And as a 
part of the daily work of the school it must- 
be more than a system of physical exercise 
intended to develop muscular strength. It 
must be a comprehensive health program. It 
must be concerned with more than the imme- 
diate present. The instruction and the ex- 
ercises given and the attitude we take toward 
it must be such as to project it beyond the 
school period into life itself. The whole pro- 
gram must be of such a nature that our young 
men and women will leave our schools with 
— habits they will never leave nor for- 
sake. 

In order that the most effective program 
may be put into operation there must be more 
study, investigation and experimentation along 
scientific lines to discover the course that will 
produce the best results. As. it is, it seems 
to me that we have no well worked out, thor- 
ougly tested course of procedure. There is 
no agreement, as yet, upon-a course, by those 
who are specialists in this field. The nearest 
apprdach to what might be taken for a super- 
ior kind of physical training was that used 
by the officers in the training camps of the 
army during the recent war. The marvelous 
results obtained during this short period are 
indicative of what could be accomplished if 
training of a similar nature, but adapted to 
the different periods of development, could 
a carried on from early childhood through 
ife. 

There are difficulties to be overcome in 
getting the neéded program into operation. 
Some one has said that the earth will be as 
cold as the moon before all people realize 
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that, after all, the only real wealth is good 
health. The tie that binds us traditionally 
to the past must be broken, and we must be 
willing to branch out on new adventures, 
The public must be informed and enlightened 
concerning the economic and human waste 
resulting from the lack of an adequate health 
program 

Finally, physical education has been recog- 
nized and emphasized in theory but not very 
much in practice. As a result, there is a 
waste of educational effort because the body, 
which is the physical basis, the tool, and the 
servant of the mind, is inefficient. There is 
an economic and a human waste, the result 
of unnecessary illness and premature inca- 
pacity, old age and death. While there is 
some evidence of what superior physical edu- 
cation will do, we need more proof ef its 
efficacy as well as more study, experimenta- 
tion and investigation to determine the course 
which shall produce the best results. We need 
to take a more progressive attitude toward 
the subject and launch out on a more vigorous 
campaign of education in order that all the 
various factors and agencies necessary to the 
operation of an effective program may be 
prepared for the work. 


-- 
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HE meeting of the Pennsylvania Inter- 
scholastic Athletic Association, Chair- 
man J. P. Breidinger, Wilkes-Barre, and Sec- 
retary E. E. Knauss, Harrisburg, was held at 
9 a. m. Tuesday, December 30, in the William 
Penn High School. Chairman Breidinger, in 
calling the meeting to order, spoke much as 
follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: This association is 
engaged in a very useful undertaking. Our 
work is designed for the benefit of the 
schools of the state through its athletics. All 
of the High Schools of the state that have 
lived up to the requirements of our Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws have profited greatly. I 
know that the students of the schools belong- 
ing to the P. I. A. A. understand and approve 
its regulations. More students are interested 
in athletics, and the incentives to qualify have 
been very helpful to coaches, students and 
principles. This is the conviction of all who 
have made a trial of the provisions, and as- 
sistance given by this association. 

Our purpose at this time is a discussion of 
some of the things that will promote the wel- 
fare of this organization, also te give con- 
sideration to means for the extension of its 
usefulness. We hope that during this meet- 
ing, and by the people selected later, to whom 
will be entrusted our future growth, every 
effort will be made to unify the High Schools 
of the entire state in athletic sports. 

We surely have a great field, and can be 
very useful in the complete establishment of 
an interest that will guide and direct thou- 
sands of the secondary students. Since we 
realize the great result in prospect we surely 
will lend willing assistance to the successful 
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conclusion of this great problem, needing our 
best thought and effort. 

The first paper was by Dr. Matthew C. 
OBrien, of the Philadelphia Central High 
School, on the 


STANDARDIZATION OF MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETES, 


In attempting to discuss such a theme as 
Medical Examinations for High School Ath- 
letes, after very thoughtful consideration, we 
find that it is a topic presenting many difficul- 
ties. 

First—What do we mean by a High School 
Athlete? Opinions would greatly differ. We 
know of schools in Pennsylvania, where boys 
barely fourteen years of age are playing foot- 
ball on their school teams. We also know 
of other schools where members of the teams 
are all in the neighborhood of twenty-one 
years of age, a few apparently older. This 
condition should not exist, for a boy of four 
teen is too immature, and one beyond nine- 
teen is not a normal high school boy, but is 
usually strong of body prowess and weak in 
mental achievement. 

This is, however, not a problem for medical 
examination, but of standardization of age 
limits, say from fifteen to twenty years. This 
appears to be a limit as elastic as should be 
allowed. Of course, some one will object, 
saying that we have an exceptional boy. But 
— are made for normal, not abnormal, 

ys. 

Second—In what kind of athletics are these 
boys, or girls, if we are also considering them, 
about to engage? 

There is one kind of physical strain pro- 
duced by intra-mural athletics, that is, between 
teams from the same school. But there is a 
very different and a very much more acute 
strain resulting, when teams from different 
schools meet in violent competition, in the 
presence of large cheering crowds of highly 
partisan schoolmates and other spectators, 
Boys who may safely practice such strenuous 
things as long distance running, rowing, bas- 
ket-ball, foot ball, and the like, when they 
are in competition with boys from other 
schools in these events, and are urged to put 
forth their utmost efforts in order to win for 
their school, present a totally different prob- 
lem, from the standpoint of physical strain. 
These facts should be taken into considera- 
tion. For example, a boy swimming by him- 
self or with a few friends, will never exert 
himself to the same degree that he would if 
he were swimming in a race against boys 
from other schools, trying to win an inter- 
scholastic championship. 

Another fact that we should consider: The 
laity and the general public have very vague 
ideas as to the various degrees of strain pro- 
duced by different forms of athletic endeavor, 

We read of the terrible strain that the boys 
playing football undergo. By actual timing 
the time consumed in actual play in a full 
intercollegiate game is only about eight min- 
utes. The remainder of the time is occupied 
in lining the teams up, in giving signals, in 
time taken out for out of bounds, penalties, 
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substitutions, or other like causes. The act- / how any individual will react to a given kind 


ual physical work, concentrated as it is, is not 
nearly so much as one who has not carefully 
studied the matter would think. And yet boys 
come out of a hard football game tired and 
exhausted. Why? We must realize that to 
the physical work we have an added severe 
mental strain. Soldiers fighting from a trench 
may do but little actual physical, that is, mus- 
cular work but after the battle, due to the 
intense mental strain and the tense alertness 
together with other emotional causes, they 
are in a state of exhaustion. We must real- 
ize that in athletics, there are many complex 
factors that enter into the question of over- 
work. 

Another thing to consider. In sports such 
as long distance running, rowing and those 
requiring long continued muscular effort, fa- 
tigue toxins are produced faster than they 
can be eliminated. Lone continued periods 
of muscular work, without proper periods of 
rest between them, present another and an 
entirely. different problem to consider. 

In sprint running, high and broad jumping, 
and other contests where every energy is con- 
centrated in making one supreme effort, but 
where there is little continued muscular strain, 
we have still a different problem to consider. 
In games such as baseball, cricket and the like, 
outside of the pitcher and the bowler, the 
members of the team get very little real phys- 
ical work, except when they become batters 
and run, or when they have to run to field 
balls in the outfield. Here is still a different 
problem. We are merely suggesting these 
things as food for earnest thought. 

Third—We do not at the present time know 
of any practical tests, outside of the regular 
competitions themselves, that will tell us how 
any particular individual will react toward a 
certain kind or a certain amount of exercise. 
True, we can examine the heart, lungs, kid- 
neys, we can take the blood pressure, and 
make various other tests, and as a result of 
our examination can pronounce the individual 
as apparently sound physically, but here are 
two facts for us to consider. While they are 
well known, they are not often brought to the 
attention of those interested in athletics. 

We place before us two young men of the 
same age, height, build, general appearance, 
and the same training. We find that one re- 
acts very differently from the other. One 
will greatly excel the other in any kind of 
athletic contest requiring speed, strength, or 
agility, even when they have both been trained 
exactly alike. I do not know of any other 
way of ascertaining this fact than by actually 
testing them. 

Again, we take two more young men of the 
same age, weight, height, build and general 
appearance, as well as the same training, and 
subject them to some form of competition re- 
quiring endurance. One will show marvelous 
endurance and will thrive on hard work, im- 
proving in health and physique, while the 
other can stand but little work, breaking down 
under the lightest kind of hard work. The 
only way I know of how to ascertain just 





and amount of exercise is actually to test him, 
using due caution and common sense in order 
that we may not harm him. These matters 
should afford us more food for careful 
thought. 

There are many misunderstandings and mis- 
conceptions as to these matters. We heard 
during the war, and these figures were pub- 
ane that the average ratio for the whole 
psa peg hd begin young men who were 

> physically unfit, and who 
were rejected, was 29 per cent., while the 
ratio for Pennsylvania, our own state, was 
the highest in the whole union, being 46 2-3 
per cent. In the same report statistics are 
given showing the number accepted and re- 
jected by every local board in the state. A 
correct tabulation of these figures shows that 
the correct figures for rejections in Pennsyl- 
vania was only 28.55 per cent., which was less 
than the average for the entire country. 
Major Murdoch brings out this as well as 
other very interesting facts in the November 
issue of the Pennsylvania State Medical Jour- 
nal. The war has brought about great differ- 
ences in opinions as to physical fitness. Pre- 
vious to the war many articles had been writ- 
ten attempting to show that boys and young 
men who indulged in strenuous athletic activ- 
ity would undergo early physical deteriora- 
tion, and that the athlete was shortening his 
life. True, many of us did not entirely agree 
with this view, for we personally knew many 
men who had been fine athletes who were far 
more vigorous in middle age than the average 
man, and who underwent the strains in the 
army better than the men who had been less 
athletic. And as time rolls on, we do not find 
the statement that athletes die young, is war- 
ranted by the facts. Still, we must safeguard 
our young men from either too long or too 
violent strain, if we expect them to be effi- 
cient in later life. But there is far more 
danger in our young men becoming soft and 
obese, never engaging in strenuous contests 
requiring at times hard knocks and real phys- 
ical hardship. This kind of hard training is 
what makes manly men, who will uphold the 
safety and honor of this nation either in the 
battles of war or peace. 

After the draft, all men who were exam- 
ined and showed any kind of a heart mur- 
mur were rejected. Some, however, both in 
this country and England, slipped through. 
To the astonishment of many medical men, 
these men rendered hard, efficient service, 
without any bad effects on their health, and 
in most cases improved in general health. 
As a result, Circular No. 21, issued from the 
Surgeon General’s office, ordered that men 
showing a systolic murmur, but without other 
symptoms, who gave a normal response to 
the exercise test, should not be rejected. The 
exercise test used was to make the man hop 
100 times upon one foot. He then remained 
quiet for two minutes. At the end of. that 
time, his pulse should have nearly returned to 
its normal rate and signs of breathlessness 
or difficult breathing should have disappeared. 
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No one would ever sensibly advocate per- 
mitting high school boys with damaged hearts 
to engage in violent athletic competition, but 
the exercise test for the heart used in the 
army is cited to show the trend. The only ac- 
curate way to find out whether a man or a boy 
reacts normally to hard exercise is to care 
fully watch him while we permit him to take 
exercise properly graded in increasing se- 
verity. ; 

To sum up: What do we wish to ascertain, 
or rather what can we possibly ascertain, by a 
medical examination, and what are its aims 
and limitations? 

The first thing that we should inquire into 
is the past history of sicknesses, strains, in- 
juries, operations, and the like. Then we ex- 
amine the heart, lungs, kidney, and other 
organs. We should next consider the matur- 
ity, general nutrition, and muscular develop- 
ment. We should try to gain some knowl- 
edge of the nervous system, and of course 
note any deformities or abnormalities. This 
is the routine medical examination. It merely 
shows that we have a normal, apparently 
healthy boy, or the reverse. It does not show, 
unless we take much time a:.d pains—and this 
cannot well be done where there are large 
numbers to be examined, with limited time— 
how the individual will react to exercise, 
whether he can stand a large or small amount, 
and how the nervous strain of competition will 
affect him? 

In a word, while a careful medical exam- 
ination is absolutely necessary as a safeguard, 
unless the actual coaching and supervision of 
teams is in the hands of men trained (and 
here experience is probably the best teacher) 
to observe the effects of physical strain and 
overwork, boys will very often be harmed. 

Personally, if I had to choose between a 
medical examination, and a well-trained coach, 
to supervise actual training and competition, 
while I would in no way minimize the value 
of the preliminary medical examination, I 
would most certainly lay the greater stress 
upon having a trained man with the boys all 
the time while they were training and com- 
peting. For here is the one place where the 
effects of overwork, and physical and psychic 
strain develop, and a competent coach would 
at once stop a boy from either training or 
competing, who began to show the signs that 
are very evident to every man of experience 
in such matters. 

To my mind, at least, it would be a better 
method of procedure, to have repeated med- 
ical examinations made at short intervals, but 
this in most towns and cities, is not a very 
nractical method. Or, in lieu of this, I would 
insist that all coaching and supervision of ath- 
letics be in the hands of members of school 
faculties, or other empolyes of Boards of 
Education, for these men have the real wel- 
fare of their pupils at heart. The professional 
coach is chiefly interested in turning out a 
winning team, for his job depends upon this. 
If he injures some of his pupils, this is 





merely an incident to him, so long as his team 
wins. 

I do not know of practical tests that we can 
apply, other than those mentioned. If we 
could take each boy into an elaborately 
equipped physiological laboratory, and spend 
several hours in determining his various re- 
actions to exercise, we might learn more about 
him, but this of course is impracticable. 

Fortunately, the average healthy young 
American, can with very ordinary supervision, 
play hard strenuous games in competition 
with others, even to the point of considerable 
fatigue, without any appreciable harm, for 
he is resilient, and instead of being injured, 
a@s so many have claimed in times past, de- 
velops endurance, agility, skill and physical 
hardihood, as well as sound health. If we 
attempt to standardize examinations, we must 
consider all the foregoing facts. We must 
also consider the varying conditions of the 
large city, the smaller city, the town, the vil- 
lage, and the truly rural districts. Unless all 
these factors are considered hasty plans are 
often made and in the end, when some one 
tries to put them into operation, they are pro- 
claimed foolish. 

Personally, I do not believe that any other 

medical examination can be given than that 
given by every physician to simply determine 
that the boy is a normal, healthy young Amer- 
ican. 
The problem is not here, but in the stand- 
ardization of the age, kinds of competition 
permitted, and competent coaching and super- 
vision. This at least seems to me to be the 
real problem. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 


The report of Prof, E. E. Knauss, of the 
Technical High School, of Harrisburg, was 
as follows: 

Keeping pace with other post-bellum activi- 
ties in colleges and high schools, the Penn- 
sylvania Interscholastic Athletic Association 
will enjoy its best year ending July Ist, 1920, 
at least as numbers of members go. For to- 
day eighty high schools from all corners of 
the state have joined the ranks of this organ- 
ization, and with six moie months to go until 
the close of the year, many other high schools 
should be included in the ranks. The high- 
est number of schools enrolled previous to this 
was for the year ending July 1, 1916, when 78 
schools were enrolled. 

One of the best accomplishments this year 
has been to get three Basket Ball Leagues of 
the state to play under the rules of the P. I. 
A. A., with the intention of playing off a state 
championship at the close of the season. The 
Central Penn Basket Ball League has been 
in existence for five years, and all of its mem- 
bers have conformed with the rules and re- 
quirements of this association. This year sees 
the inception of the Mountain League, com- 
posed of teams in the vicinity of Altoona, and 
the Allegheny Valley Leaguz in the western 
part of the state. 

The Allegheny Valley League is composed 
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of Aspinwall, Swissvale, Sharpsburg, Verona, 
Oakmont and Natrona. Only one of these 
high schools has not as yet joined, but its 
manager has written that it is the intention of 
the school to enroll. 

The Mountain League is composed of Hol- 
lidaysburg, Houtzdale, Tyrone, Bellefonte, 
Huntingdon, Phillipsburg and Mt. Union. 
Every one is a member, as is the case in the 
Central Penn League, whose members are 
Allentown, Reading, Lebanon, Harrisburg, 
Steelton and York. 

With Basket Ball Leagues in the western, 
central and eastern parts of the state, all 
playing the same rules and meeting the same 
scholastic requirements, a post-season series 
for the state championship should close the 
most successful season in the history of this 





port. 

A question that must be decided to-day is 
whether we shall include Junior High schools 
in our ranks. Thomas Edison and Camp Cur- 
tain Junior High Schools, of Harrisburg, have 
rapped at the door of the P. I. A. A. for ad- 
mittance. They have paid their fees and are 
meeting the requirements of the organization. 
Both of these schools during the past foot- 
ball season played such teams as Sunbury, 
Milton and Millersburg High Schools, that 
are in good standing in the P. I. A. A. To 
admit Junior High Schools the constitution 
will have to be altered slightly. I see no ob- 
jection to having Junior High Schools in the 
organization. 

Of last year’s 70 members 60 have renewed 
their membership. Ten others have delayed 
doing so, but within a short time they, too, 
will doubtless be in line. Compared with the 
80 members that are reported to-day, the best 
previous record at any other meeting of the 
State Association was 46 in 1918. The com- 
plete list of members to date (December 30) 
is as follows: 

West Chester, Harrisburg Tech., Gettysburg, 
Brookville, Lewisburg, Sunbury, Confiuence, 
Chambersburg, Bellefonte, Monessen, Aspin- 
wall, Mechanicsburg, Scranton Central, Derry, 
Reading, Milton, Tamaqua, Pottsville, La- 
trobe, Mercer, Huntingdon, Dunmore, Myers- 
town, Scranton Tech., Lebanon, Clearfield, 
Renovo, Thomas Edison Jr. High, Harris- 
burg; Parkesburg, Pittsburgh, Peabody; Eas- 
ton, York, Mr. Carmel, Altoona, Wilkes-Barre 
Hollidaysburg, Mt. Union, Swissvale, Hazle- 
ton, Oakmont, Ellwood City, Hershey, Lewis- 
town, Pittston, Elizabethtown, Danville, Na- 
trona, Beaver, Jeanette, Coraopolis, Selins- 
grove, Shamokin, Williamstown, Norristowa, 
Conshohocken, Dunbar Township, Fleetwood, 
Carbondale, Philadelphia Central, Frankford, 
Germantown, Northeast, Southern, West Phil- 
adelphia; Palmerten, Tyrone, Sharpsburg, 
Sharon, Johnstown, Berwick, Houtzdale, Ve- 
rona, Camp Curtin Jr. High, Harrisburg; 
Philipsburg, Munhall, Punxsutawney, Middle- 
town, Oil City, Chester, Meadville, Lock 
Haven, Franklin, Minersville, Millersburg, 
Charleroi, Williamsport, Jersey City, New 
Castle, Lehighton, West Newton, Connells- 
ville, Carlisle, West Pittson, Farrell, Steelton, 
Beaver Falls, Haverford Township. 
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OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


Board of Control: C. B. Fager, Jr., Harris- 
burg; Charles S. Davis, Steelton; W. A. 
Stecher, Philadelphia; Edward Sargent, Mead- 
ville; J. H. Saul, Pittsburgh, and W. C. Davis, 
Easton. The Chairman will be chosen at an 
-~* from this Board of Control. Prof. 
E. uss, of the Harrisburg Technical 
High School is the Secretary. 

At the conclusion of the programme a com- 
mittee consisting of Principal J. L. Appenzel- 
ler, Lebanon; Supt. Charles S. Davis, Steel- 
ton, and Supt. H. J. Stockton, Johnstown, 
nominated J. H. Saul, Pittsburgh, and W. C. 
Davis, Easton, for three-year terms as mem- 
bers of the Board of Control. Supt. Edward 
Sargent, Meadville, was nominated to fill the 
one-year unexpired term caused by the resig- 
nation of Supt. H. J. Stockton. Their elec- 
tion was unanimous. 


en 
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HE annual dinner of the Department of 
School Patrons at the Arcadia restau- 
rant on Monday evening quite surpassed ex- 
pectations. Three times the number reck- 
oned upon attended the dinner, while perhaps 
another fifty were unable to be accommo- 
dated. The officers of the Department were: 
Mrs. Charles Long, President, Wilkes-Barre; 
Mr. Kenneth L. M. Pray, Vice-President, 
Philadelphia; Mrs. Newton C. Chatham, Vice- 
President, Williamsport; and Norbert J. Mel- 
ville, Secretary-Treasurer, Empire Building, 
Philadelphia. Directors: Dr. J. George Becht, 
Harrisburg; Florence Dibert, Johnstown; 
Mrs. Ronald Bleason, Scranton; Mrs. Edwin 
C. Grice, Philadelphia; Mrs. Wm. Henderson, 
Harrisburg; Harry I. Jordan, Philadelphia; 
Mrs, E. E. Kiernan, Somerset; Mrs. J. Willis 
Martin, Philadelphia; and Dr. S. E. Weber, 
Scranton. 

This educational conference was planned by 
the officers of the Department to greet State 
Supt. Thomas E. Finegan, but his continued 
illness was such as to prevent his presence at 
the meeting, and Dr. Draper took his place 
upon the program of the evening. 

After calling the meeting to order, Mrs. 
Charles Long made the address of welcome 
much as follows: 

The Department of School Patrons greets 
you, and yet it is a kind of shaking hands 
with and smiling upon yourselves, for you 
are the Department, falling within its per- 
sonnel as townsman or schoolman, teacher, 
parent, citizen. And yet, honored in this 
office, its president greets you and bids you 
eat, drink and be merry, for we are looking 
towards a large life for to-morrow! The De- 
partment of School Patrons stands upon the 
middle zone of the common purposes of two 
differing groups, the townsmen and _ the 
school-men, so we purpose, at this gathering 
of both groups, to make the fit between the 
hand and glove in complete comfort to each. 

The teaching body, so long left to its own 
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resources, has been in danger of developing a 
restricted technique which leaves largely out 
of account the intelligent co-operation of citi- 
zens, while citizens have been in danger of 
becoming either wholly indifferent to the situa- 
tion or complaining of individual parent ex- 
perience or of tax obligation. Each group 
has had occasion to find fault with the other, 
but each group has told these faults of the 
other to its own aggrieved membership, mak- 
ing the hurt more keen by matching unpleas- 
ant experiences without the remedy of a dif- 
ferent presentation. This Department does 
not propose to act as a game of “conse- 
quences,” so dear to adolescence; it aims to 
waken each group to the perfectly obvious 
friendly relation of common interest and 
shared obligation, this interest being to find 
out what track the splendid machine of pub- 
lic education is taking and exactly what the 
school-man, the parent and the citizen can do 
to understand its workings, oil the gear and 
lessen the smoke, use the appliances and bal- 
ance educational and community purposes 
with practical results, for the Department 
proposes “to present the needs and interests 
of children, the welfare and. purposes of 
teachers, the privileges and duties of par- 
ents, the rights and obligations of taxpayers, 
the concerns and functions of citizens, so that 
each may better understand and help the 
other and serve the State.” 

The Department is not a field of battle nor 
an uncharted sea; it is a plain, friendly 
“meet,” not in contest, but in a pull-together 
effort. It holds its annual conferences— 
this is the fourth—and to-night we raise a 
lusty and persistent voice that, as we are to- 
night only a glorified School and Patron 
group that should be common to each neigh- 
borhood, so here we to-night reaffirm our 
faith in a united state, when “the school house 
shall be raised to its highest power of civic, 
social and educational usefulness.” We en- 
dorse and commit ourselves to further and to 
foster every possible effort to make the 
school-house take its no-longer-to-be-neglected 
place as the true fountain of civic and edu- 
cational enlightenment in its neighborhood, 
not alone in its relation to childhood, but 
as the ready and natural channel through 
which to attain our national ideals. 

Too long have we been talking to and at 
one another and about all the rest of the peo- 
ple of our United States. We need 
the technique by which to lay the oneness of 
our national responsibilities over the many. 
The first issue to meet in creating a technique 
is to find a place hospitable to all, a cause 
common to each. The school-house is the 
one, the School-Patron’s all-inclusive concern 
there the other—for what local or national 
issue is not pertinent on the people’s pro- 
gram and in the people’s house? We are 
here because we believe the future is de- 
termined by the present adult will, directed 
by its adult judgment. This little gathering 
of townsmen and school-men believes that 
we must multiply the adult audience a mil- 
lionfold, that they may hear, speak and form 


just judgment upon the purposes and then 
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help to carry out the plans for this United 
States. 

j The program we present at this fine meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation is one whose only real solution will 
come when the whole people shall think, and 
say, “Such things shall have our support,” or 
“Such shall no longer obtain.” That will 
hereafter be the true government from the 
heart and head and hand of the People— 
and we School Patrons shall be the gadfly to 
press the point. 


REMARKS OF DEPUTY STATE SUPT LEWIS, 


Deputy State Supt. Wm. Draper Lewis 
was then introduced by the President, and 
spoke as follows: 

Nothing is more evident than that we are 
coming to see our whole educational problem 
in a new light. We have learned the futility 
of mere instruction in subject-matter. We 
have learned for example that the officer 
caste of Germany, which not only permitted 
but dictated the unspeakable atrocities of the 
late war, were the best educated large class 
of men that the world has ever known. There 
is no salvation in just learning things. 

It is encouraging to those of us who are 
working in the educational field that groups 
of people like yourselves are taking an act- 
ive interest in the schools. The school and 
the home must get together and determine 
the education best needed to build a new civ- 
ilization. Moreover, they must see that this 
education is managed in an efficient and sym- 
pathetic way. 

I want to call your attention to one of the 
most remarkable documents of the new educa- 
tion that has been published. It deals with 
these all-important questions, “Just what are 
we trying to do, and how are we trying to do 
it?” I refer to Bulletin No. 35 of 1918, pub- 
lished by the National Bureau of Education. 
The title of the bulletin is “Cardinal Princi- 
ples of Secondary Education.” Its statement 
of principles, however, is so fundamental that 
what it says about secondary education may 
be with equal aptness applied to the whole 
educated process. 

Obviously it is impossible to give anything 
like a discussion of a Government bulletin in 
a five-minute talk. I can, however, state the 
seven fundamental objectives which the au- 
thors of this bulletin, including some of the 
most distinguished educators of the country, 
state as the purpose of education. They are: | 
1. Health. 2. Command of fundamental pro- 
cesses. 3. Worthy home-membership. 4. Vo- 
cation. 5. Citizenship. 6. Worthy use of lei- 
sure. 7. Ethical character. 

You will agree with me that this is a new 
thought, or at least a new approach to an old 
problem. Let me summarize these objectives 
in the words of Doctor Thomas H. Briggs, of 
Teachers’ College, “The purpose of education 
is to teach the child to do better the desirable 
things he is going to do any way.” If you 
will apply this statement to the seven ele- 
ments listed above, you will see how definite 
and how practical and withall how prophetic 
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of better civilization our new education be- 
comes. 


The following paper was then read by Miss 
Nettie McGill, of the Children’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor at Washing- 
ton, on 


THE FEDERAL PUSH, “BACK TO THE SCHOOL.” 


The federal push behind the nation wide 
drive to get and keep every child in school 
was partly the result of conditions revealed 
through the administration of the child labor 
law. When it was brought to light that of 
19,696 children between 14 and 16 years of 
age to whom the Children’s Bureau issued 
working certificates more than one-fourth 
could not sign their names, it was clear that 
some safeguard against child labor and il- 
literacy should be provided. The enforce- 
ment of the child labor law, it is true, kept 
some children in school by keeping them out 
of work, but the federal child labor law af- 
fected less than 300,000 of the two million 
child workers in the country. It did not 
touch at all the army of children at work on 
farms, and they constitute three-fourths of 
all children gainfully employed. It could not 
reach the many children between 14 and 16 
who are legally, though in no other respect, 
qualified to work. Thousands of boys and 
girls in this group have been drawn into work 
by the wartime demand for labor and by the 
high cost of living. If the American ideal 
of education and opportunity for all was to 
be realized, these children had to be returned 
to school. With this object the Back to 
School Campaign was organized by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the Child Conservation 
Section of the Council of National Defense. 
It was hoped to create a sentiment in favor of 
school attendance more powerful than the 
boasted long arm of the law. in this effort 
to mould public opinion, 44 States, New York 
City, and the District of Columbia carried 
on active educational campaigns. 

Posters, prepared by the Children’s Bureau, 
and bearing the slogan “The more you learn, 
the more you'll earn,” were widely dis- 
tributed. (This appeal was used rather than 
ones emphasizing the less material fruits of 
an education partly because its concreteness 
makes it more striking, and partly because it 
is a fact that many people, deceived by the 
relatively high wages offered child workers 
do not realize that in a very few years the 
wages of the child who goes to work untrained 
become practically stationary for the rest 
of his life). Meetings of parents, teachers’ 
conferences and children’s assemblies were 
addressed, with the object of emphasizing the 
danger of premature work for children and 
the advantage not only to the child, but also 
to the nation, of giving them the maximum 
of education. In one State an experienced 
and trained person was employed to go 
through the State to assist the local com- 
mittees to secure better enforcement of the 
school attendance laws, to make more nearly 
uniform the methods of issuing employment 
certificates, and to enlist the interest of em- 
ployers and school authorities in establishing 
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day continuation schools for working chil- 
dren. An exhibit was prepared illustrating 
the child labor law and pointing out the need 
for more vocational education and vocational 
guidance. Every effort was made to reach 
the parent, because, as every teacher knows, 
the success of the effort to keep children in 
school is largely dependent upon the parents. 
If they have a real understanding of the 
value of an education and of the training 
which the schools offer to children they are 
more likely to insist on their remaining in 
school. 

Special emphasis was laid on Stay in School. 
Stay in School bookmarks, furnished by the 
Children’s Bureau, were put in the library 
books issued to school children in many 
places throughout the country. Over a mil- 
lion Stay in School dodgers were sent out 
by the Children’s Bureau. Teachers tried to 
make every child understand why he should, 
for the sake of his future, not throw away 
the opportunities which school affords for a 
job that might lead nowhere. 

Rural communities as well as cities partici- 
pated in the campaign. The country child 
has long been neglected. There are no re- 
strictions regarding his employment, and he 
may work long hours at injurious tasks in 
the fields or at home. His schooling is often 
curtailed and is frequently of the poorest 
quality. In a number of rural districts com- 
mittees were appointed for each township, and 
an effort was made to convince the parents 
that farm work for children is a loss rather 
than a gain if it is a substitute for schooling. 

What have been the results of this cam- 
paign? The school period for many girls and 
boys has certainly been lengthened. But what 
is more important communities have been 
aroused to the fact that every child who goes 
to work prematurely contributes to ill health, 
industrial inefficiency, unemployment, low 
wages, poverty and illiteracy. They have 
learned that the majority of the children who 
leave school wander into the labor market, 
usually without intelligent guidance, with only 
a scant educational equipment and before they 
have had chance to develop physically and 
are allowed to remain at work without super- 
vision except for the inadequate protection of 
the child labor law. Communities have discoy- 
ered that of the million or more children under 
16 who leave school for work each year com- 
paratively few are forced.by poverty to go to 
work. Many of them are unaware of the ad- 
vantages of an education. Many more are 
moved simply by youthful restlessness and a 
dislike of school. At 13 or 14 the average 
boy becomes “tired of school.” It is reason- 
able to suppose that there is something wrong 
with all these average boys? Is it not more 
reasonable to conclude that there is some- 
thing wrong with the average school? 

The campaign has shown that to make a 
stay-in-school campaign effective, communi- 
ties must work to secure first, more and bet- 
ter schools; second, better trained and better 
paid teachers; third, better enforcement 
of the school attendance laws; and fourth, 
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better enforcement of child labor laws and 
higher standards of protection for working 
children. 

Until a constructive program has made the 
schools what every child would have them, 
we must rely to some extent on prohibitions 
and compulsions. The Back to School drive 
has shown that school attendance laws in 
many states are not adequate, that they are 
not enforced as they should be, and in rural 
areas rarely enforced at all. Frequently there 
are too few attendance officers to enforce 
the law, frequently they are underpaid, and 
hence untrained, inefficient and often inca- 
pacitated for work. 

Less than three-fourths of the children in 
our cities continue in attendance at school as 
much as three-fourths of the year. Nearly 
everywhere there are not only children who 
are so irregular in attendance at school that 
they fail to make their grade, but also chil- 
dren who fail even to enroll at any school. 
In one State last year it was found that almost 
11,000 children failed to enroll in school. Ir- 
regular attendance at school is not only a loss 
to the child and a precursor of illiteracy (the 
United States is eighth in the list of civilized 
countries according to its illiteracy rate), but 
it is also an expense to the State. One State 
found that it cost $40,000 a year to reteach 
the children who fail in grades because they 
do not attend school regularly. 

Now if we are to urge, to insist, on our 
children being in school we must provide the 
schools for them to attend. More schools are 
needed in order that no child shall be deprived 
of.the education to which he has a right. 
I think you are all familiar with the problem 
of over crowding in our schools. You prob- 
ably know that in many of our larger cities 
children are permitted to attend school only 
half-day sessions, because there are not 
enough schools to go round. 

But not only must there be enough schools. 
They must be so attractive that children will 
want to go to them. We owe the children 
that. If we are to keep children from going 
to work too early in- life we must provide a 
schooling which holds their interest, satisfies 
their need, and gives them a sound foundation 
on which to build their industrial life when 
the time comes for them to enter industry. 
The federal government has given a push in 
this direction by the Smith-Hughes Act, 
which, as you know, provides federal aid for 
States establishing vocational training. Bet- 
ter schools will be those that seek to satisfy 
the craving of youth for real work, for learn- 
ing though doing, and for training for life 
work. We can improve our buildings and 
equipment, and can provide visiting teachers 
to interpret schools and children to each other 
before misunderstandings can arise. We 
must have schools like those of the Philip- 
pines, which are so attractive that children 
cry for them! 

We can this 


accomplish regeneration 


through wise experimentation, in part, but we 
must have also better trained and better paid 
Spendid work is being done every- 


teachers. 
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where by public school teachers. They give 
full measure of service pressed down and run- 
ning over, they take a personal interest in the 
welfare of their pupils that is so common that 
we have almost come to accept it as a right. 
But underpaid and undertrained and over- 
worked as many of them are, _ they 
are fearfully handicapped. We must work 
to secure higher salaries for teachers and as 
a result better trained and more competent 
instructors for the children. The public 
schools belong to the community and they will 
be whatever the community makes them, and, 
in the last analysis, whatever the community 
really deserves. 

Two things above all others the Back-to- 
School Drive has emphasized. One is that 
the point of attack is the school itself. We 
must eliminate, says Owen R. Lovejoy, of the 
National Child Labor Committee, the evil of 
being taught no less than the evil of being 
exploited. The other is that the federal push 
means merely all pushing together. 

The recent profit through legislation was 
considered briefly: “To the Child,” by Ken- 
neth L. Pray, of the Public Charities Associa- 
tion; and “To the Teacher,” by Dr. O. P. 
Cornman, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools of Philadelphia. 

The depletion of the number of teachers 
throughout the United States has become 
a menace to the life of the public schools, 
Statements to that effect were made by Dr, 
Hugh Magill, field secretary of the National 
Education Association. There is, he said, a 
decrease of 30 per cent. since 1916 in the fin- 
ished product turned out by our normal 
schools. Six per cent. of the class-rooms in 
the United States were without teachers 
when the schools opened last September. 
Thirty-five per cent. of the country schools 
in six southern States are closed and without 
teachers. Ten per cent. of the class-rooms in 
the United States were filled by teachers 
below the proper standard. Of more than 
600,000 teachers in the nation approximately 
300,000 were without professional training. 

President Downes, of the State Associa- 
tion, spoke earnesly towards the close of the 
evening conference: 


REMARKS OF PRESIDENT DOWNES. 


I congratulate you, Madam Chairman on 
the unusual success of this meeting. I came 
here expecting to find a small gathering, per- 
haps fifty or sixty persons, and instead am 
agreeably surprised to note that the number 
is so large that many who have sought admis- 
sion cannot be accommodated. Instead of 
fifty, two hundred or more are present. This, 
I am sure, is a cause for your personal grati- 
fication and is indicative of the rapidly grow- 
ing interest in one of the youngest depart- 
ments of the Association. 

Your department has been in existence only 
a brief year or two. It is a “baby” department 
from the standpoint of years, and yet we have 
evidence here to-night that it has already 
grown to be one of the largest and strongest 
and most influential departments of the As- 
sociation. ; 
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This is only another indication of the fact 
that when the women of an organization take 
hold of things it is a sure guarantee of the 
success of that organization. Women do 
things when they take hold and do them 
quickly. While there is nothing that will pre- 
vent men from identifying themselves with 
this department, still the fact will be conceded, 
I am sure, that this department will naturally 
be made up of women and controlled by them, 
and the important problems to be solved will 
be solved largely by women. The remark- 
able interest shown by your presence here to- 
night is but a criterion of the interest to be 
shown in the future and, I am sure, likewise, 
of your accomplishments in the future. 

I have been asked to give only a few words 
of greeting and I am sure that my time is al- 
ready exhaused, but I should like to throw 
out one thought which I regard as vital to 
the working out of the things for which this 
department stands. I do not believe that the 


things in which the department is particularly 


interested can be fully accomplished with- 
out money. Patrons’ meetings, community 
meetings, etc., will not run themselves. It is 
just as important that such movements have 
directing heads as it is that there should be 
superintendents of schools, or directing heads 
in other important lines of educational work. 
These directors must have funds at their dis- 
posal in order fully to accomplish the ends 
proposed. There should be provision in every 
school budget for this important work. I 
am fully convinced that unless such financial 
provision is made for the support of the im- 
portant work for which your department 
stands the results of your efforts will be 
more or less disappointing. And so it seems 
to: me that a legitimate end in your work 
should be the developing of public sentiment 
to the extent that tax payers and Boards of 
Education should be willing to set aside from 
the public funds such amounts of money as 
may be necessary to accomplish, in some 
measure at least, the important ends desired. 

Again, Madam Chairman, I congratulate 
you upon this remarkably successful meeting. 
I also desire to express my appreciation of 
the privilege of being present and to extend 
this word of greeting to you. 


aii 
—<é 





TUESDAY MORNING. 





TH! second meeting of the Department of 

School Patrons was held in Room 205 
of the Normal School. The attendance was 
small, but some of the papers here read will be 
seen and enjoyed in the volume of proceed- 
ings and in The School Journal by a hundred 
thousand oe in the coming months and 
years. The first paper of the morning was 
read by Miss Helen K. Yerkes, principal of 
the Walton School, Philadelphia, on 


THE GRADED SCHOOL: SOME REMEDIAL ILLS. 


It surely is a pleasure to confer with you, 
the representatives of the great body of 
School Patrons in our State, upon the sub- 
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ject assigned for this paper. It is well worth 
while to consider the work of the first six 
years in our school organization. These are 
the six years representing the educational op- 
portunity offered by Pennsylvania to her army 
of children between six and twelve or four- 
teen years of age. We must think of this 
time as really the limit of school opportunity 
for the vast majority of that army. Under 
these conditions let us consider the worth- 
whileness of this span of years from the 
standpoint of the “aim” of the educational ef- 
fort at that time. Right there is where we 
meet our first difficulty. What is the “aim” 
of the Elementary School? Is it merely a 
preparation for the higher grades which so 
many of the children never enter? 

In our homes this aim is surely a hazy idea. 
The child is six and it is the fashion at that 
age to have him vaccinated and to send him 
to school. The babies are getting larger, and 
mother will have one less “on her hands” and 
they will admit him. Mother tried last year, 
in many cases, but they “found her out.” The 
older children are still in that school, so the 
boy would better start while he has company 
to and from the building. No matter what 
the physical or mental condition, the boy is 
six and in far too many cases this may be 
translated to mean “he must go to that school 
around the corner.” 

To the child there is just one “aim” in going 
to school dependent entirely on the home at- 
titude preceding his appearance. Through the 
co-operation of the public press in dispensing 
almost entirely with the weak jokes on teach- 
ers, school and school happenings, and in 
showing the kindly spirit recently, giving pub- 
licity to the really interesting events con- 
stantly occurring in school life, children for 
the most part have been led to look upon their 
entrance upon school life as The Day. I be- 
lieve most elementary children go to school 
to achieve the legitimate aim of childhood, 
just to be happy in their daily life. 

To the state represented by the local com- 
munity the aim of the school is approximated 
for the child when he is properly corralled 
away from the street, in which he might re- 
ceive injury or do harm to some one or to some 
property. The day he enters school he comes 
under the acknowledged care and authority of 
the state in the school plant provided for him 
and his many neighbors. Of course the State 
expects the child to learn something, but of 
course “he is very young.” Up to these mod- 
ern days of the “New tests’, the state the en- 
tire adult world have been extraordinarily 
tolerant in its judgment of elementary school 
activities and their fruits. 

Unfortunately that idea, “He’s pretty 
young”, obtains with adults throughout the six 
or eight years of his elementary school career. 
That he should be accomplishing a definite 
task, and what that task is, is voiced so rarely 
that confusion reigns when we try to catch 
sight of it long enough for discussion. We 
know that great crowds of children go to that 
school: that they stay so many hours a day, 
and that the teachers make them do things; 
for we see them in the yard sometimes and we 
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often hear their voices. And they do, or do 
not bring home lesson assignments, as hap- 
pens to be the decision at that school or in 
that community. And anyhow, “it’s always 
been a good school”; or perhaps the “anyhow” 
leads the opposite way. Of course, when the 
childen reach the High School, note the cap- 
itals H and S, then “we surround our children 
with real educational atmosphere; expensive 
equipment, trained teachers or perhaps “pro- 
fessors.” Children then are “old enough to 
appreciate” the worth of education. This is 
the honest statement of community leaders 
and school officials. 

Now where has all this led us in our graded 
elementary schools? Just look around a bit 
and see whether you can place some of the 
following sketches. Do some honest visiting 
during 1920 and be ready to confirm or nega- 
tive the following statements. 

This failure to define the aim of the work 
of the elementary schools and then insist upon 
reaching it has led first of all, to overcrowded 
schools, really shockingly overcrowded in our 
cities; varied equipment of more or less value 
according to the demands of different locali- 
ties; and to a most undefined teaching force 
varying in timber, training, and age. 

Consider the elementary teacher as you 
know her and her aims as she faces her daily 
work and you will agree that the teacher is a 
very indefinite personage. She is frequently 
the youngest candidate for place in the teach- 
ing word. Often the girl who meets your boy 
and forty-nine more like him is a girl of 
eighteen or nineteen. Sometimes this girl 
does “excellent work,” whatever we mean by 
that, while she is preparing for a higher posi- 
tion or for her own home. Or she may be a 
woman who has lingered indefinitely in the 
classes long beyond the age of motherhood 
and even grandmotherhood. 

She may be a young woman of foreign birth 
who herself has passed rapidly from grade 
to grade through our public schools, quickly at- 
tained a certificate to teach, and stands ready 
to meet your American children each morn- 
ing. Have you ever questioned whether such 
an one has taken time to imbibe American 
spirit or to catch the outlines of American 
ideals? Can you always find the aim of such 
an one in her daily work? 

Then you have the teacher whose aim is 
to pass her class with a very “high standard” 
into the next grade. Woe to the individual 
who interferes with the daily program or with 
the “work of the class.” You have met some 
young women whose aim is to follow the path 
of least resistance, least possible consultation 
with superintendents, parents. or boards of 
education. You know these young women, 
don’t you? 

Perhaps you know, too, the young man 
whose aim is to secure the coveted degrees 
which shall fit him for the much desired pro- 
motion which is really necessary should he 
wish to establish a home and family. That 
aim is so very clear to him that the lad must 
not be interruped much by his daily work, per- 
haps not overmuch even in school hours and 
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surely he has no time to answer the call of 
childhood after school hours. 

There is the woman, God bless her, who 
is helping the aged mother through her re- 
maining years; helping orphaned nephews or 
nieces, or some close relative as a womari 
always will. She “teaches school” with never 
an ounce of strength left nor an extra penny 
to carry her to an open door through which 
she might step upward and onward in the pro- 
fessional world. When she reaches thirty- 
five you question about her; between fifty and 
seventy you scold about her. You know 
neither of these methods is the remedy. 

Let us turn completely around and look at 
this other young man or woman who appears 
in our graded schools; the teacher who faces 
your children with the ready sympathy and 
skill of the American born, human leader 
trained for his work. The aim of such an 
one is clear to you and to me. In the clear 
eye we read and in the steady voice we hear 
the aim: “I am an expert in the training of 
young children. As a state servant it is my 
privilege to help them become that noblest 
product of American democracy, namely, a 
self-respecting, self-supporting, cultured 
American citizen.” 

Now, friends, which of these will you have 
in your commonwealth? It is for you to say, 
Remember whatever you say, you are choos- 
ing for a vast majority of the children of 
school age, of whom even yet a minority 
ever reach the high school. Last December 
in Philadelphia—and this condition is quite 
typical of the graded school system—the 
numbers ran as follows: High Schools, 16,076. 
Seventh and Eighth grades 27,241: Total 
44,317 above elementary school age. Ele- 
mentary Grades 75,671, Fourth to Sixth; 
93,004 First to Third. Total 168,675. 

If you care to consider the figures of the 
handbook published by the Board of Educa- 
tion for any year you will find that in this 
coneshaped system of ours, the elementary 
schools from the standpoint of numbers of 
normal human souls is the far greatest re- 
sponsibility of the state. During those years 
of compulsory school age, between six and 
fourteen, educational processes and aims 
should be the most clearly defined, and the 
fruits of the activities in those elementary 
schools should be a definite result for all of 
the children of all the people. 

A wise man has said, “No chain is stronger 
than its weakest link.” Surely to-day’s mod- 
ern improvements in methods of manipulation 
and modern strengthening of the rivets of 
organization, and to-day’s close testing 
through frequent scrutiny of every link in 
the educational chain will lead us to 
strengthen this, the first link, of such grave 
importance. 

Shall we agree to-day that the aim of Amer- 
ica’s education of pre-adolescent childhood is 
that every child shall enter upon youth secure 
in the knowledge of physical laws, ready and 
able to enter with self-respect the paths lead- 
ing to further knowledge and to study, what- 
ever immediate educational opportunities shall 
follow in school or out in the world; ready to 
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progress in methods of self-support by habits 
attained in school-room drill and by using 
school-room knowledge and interests; a young 
American citizen in the making with good 
understanding and use of his mother tongue? 

Now how can we give publicity to this 
conception of the aim of the elementary school 
program? Here is the point at which you and 
I may enter upon the scene. We must see to 
it that every Pennsylvania child shall have his 
American educational rights. 

He must have them first of all in his home. 
Every child must have back of him an Amer- 
ican home with American customs and ideals 
and, as early as may be accomplished, all daily 
intercourse there carried on in the American 
English. Parents must be reached by the 
school system. It is for us in our Clubs, 
through our Educational boards and Commis- 
sions, to keep in close touch with our State 
Superintendent. We must see that his plans 
for home Americanization shall be put into 
execution. We must organize parents’ asso- 
ciations, or leagues, adult classes, meetings 
within the school buildings, so that parents 
may meet American influences and carry them 
back to the homes of these young citizens. 
We must employ school nurses, and we must 
have visiting teachers who shall be full mem- 
bers of the school faculty, whose duty it shall 
be to carry educational influences into the 
homes. We must have attendance officers of 
the highest type, whose efforts shall be con- 
structive far oftener than punitive. We must 
bind the home and the school together, so that 
the preadolescent child shall have no doubt 
as to which of the two leads he shall follow; 
they must be one American lead. 

Second, the state must be enabled to train 
its representatives, its elementary teachers, 
whatever the cost, properly to educate these 
young children. You and I must recognize 
clearly that it will cost money, time and 
energy to achieve that right training for the 
elementary teacher. The cost per year per- 
haps may be a mere pittance in contrast with 
our yearly output for the expenses of the 
Great War. Never-the-less the cost of this 
task during the next few years must be many, 
many times the sums now expended on the 
same part of the system. We must see that 
every child shall have space enough to be an 
individual, not one of a mass of forty, fifty or 
sixty wriggling little bodies much of whose 
time is lost in a vain effort to avoid inevitable 
friction because of his too near school-mate. 
At present there is no room for spiritual ex- 
pansion in the ordinary elementary school- 
room. We must have smaller classes, even at 
the expense of more class-rooms, buildings 
and necessary equipment, and the to-day un- 
known expense of more teachers. 

Third, given the space, individualism must 
be cherished by creating conditions for the 
care of chilren who differentiate physically or 
mentally and perhaps morally from the ordi- 
nary groups. We must be able to foster the 
ability of some children to forge ahead of 
his group, as well as the child who for some 
reason drops back. Any such child bungled, 
maimed or, though square, is crowded into a 
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round hole is a Pennsylvania child lost. Alto- 
gether these may count a minority of the ele- 
mentary school population; but in fact they 
make entirely too large a number to be 
scrapped. We must have many more oppor- 
tunities in answer to the special call from in- 
dividuals who are a little different. 

Fourth, we must have room in our system 
for every child to spend a portion of his com- 
pulsory school years in a state school. Prob- 
ably the time is near when every American 
citizen must show a certificate of some state 
training before he may exercise the rights 
of franchise. In a recent number of the “At- 
lantic Monthly,” Dallas Lore Sharp says: 
“Certainly no democracy can be better than 
its educational system; for democracy is a 
programme of education.” 

Surely then every child in this democratic 
state of Pennsylvania has a right to expect 
ample provision in its elementary educational 
system to give him place during the years of 
compulsory school attendance. 

In a democracy we must live together 
through ideals set in the common school; and 
in the common school every child should at 
some time be present to learn these lessons. 

May I call your attention to another para- 
graph from the same author? He is speak- 
ing of the visit of the Japanese Commission. 
He says, “What do the Japanese expect to 
find?” Later he replies to his own query: 
“What the Japanese will actually find is a 
democracy divided educationally against 
itself.” Then he continues, “This paper is a 
plea, not a programme. One thing I know: 
we must have a common school for all the 
people; and all the people must attend a com- 
mon school until every American child has a 
high school education. It is not a dream; not 
impossible—unless democracy is a dream and 
impossible.” 

For this reality which is nearly upon us, our 
state must enlarge its elementary school equip- 
ment so that every Pennsylvania child may 
have room and opportunity for his common 
school birthright. 

Fifth, the elementary school plants must be 
made ready for all day and evening activities. 
The elementary schools are bound always to 
be the most numerous of buildings through- 
out the land. They must appear in every com- 
munity because there are children in every 
community. We must fit that school plant for 
the educational use of the child’s whole fam- 
ily. It belongs to his family life as surely 
as does his church, his neighbors, or his post- 
office. In this democracy we have heard “We 
must learn to live together,” and the natural 
place of this mingling is on the ground of our 
common possession; the educational plant of 
the American Community. Here we talk and 
read in our one Language of our ideal Amer- 
ican life and lives. The plans for the ele- 
mentary school plants in our state must be 
metamorphose by coming school architects to 
meet these family demands which are already 
being heard on every side. 3 

Is this task large? Is it too large for this 


Commonwealth? Did we meet the recent 
mighty task of destruction? Will we fail to 
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meet this task of construction? Certainly 
not. Weare the second wealthy state of this 
great United States; and too we are Penn- 
sylvania with her traditions and culture back 
of us, and her already recognized industrial 
prowess foretelling her future leadership. 

How are we to accomplish this task? The 
state depends on you and me, the entire adult 
world, wisely to study matters of finance and 
act upon our knowledge. You and I as voters 
must know the state resources; mines, wells, 
fields, timber tracts at real assessable values, 
We must study and know the relation between 
correct assessment and rates of taxation. 
We must see to it that this immense state 
wealth be properly distributed so that the ele- 
mentary school shall come in for her large 
share of available money. You and I as 
voters must speak in no uncertain terms to 
our state legislature during this next decade. 
We must vote for elementary school funds 
in figures such as we have recently learned to 
read, numbers of six and seven digits. 

Representatives, take these questions back to 
the school patrons who sent you here: What 
is the relative value of a school plant prop- 
erly equipped versus a juvenile court however 
highly polished may be the rail in front of 
the judge’s bench? What is the relative value 
of a properly trained teacher versus an expen- 
sive lawyer, whom you must call to your aid 
in later years to defend your child who failed 
to meet the test of life through ignorance? 
What is the value of the school expert who 
develops the whole child spirit versus the 
physical specialist whom you so willingly pay 
large sums for the care of an infected finger. 

Friends we must have money for the care 
of Pennsylvania’s children We must pay 
the price that the spirit of democracy may 
live. We must pay out in the near future a 
sum of money large enough to ensure the 
raising and training of a great army of teach- 
ers. We must pay the price for long periods 
of teacher training; yes, for even more than 
one generation of American training, as 
Dwight Willis so aptly reminds us. And the 
specific training must fit these teachers to keep 
clearly before us the aim of Pennsylvania's 
elementary school; the fostering of America’s 
spirit. May I quote, “Democracy is a spirit, 
and they who know the truth of Democracy 
know it in spirit.” 

The call for such elementary teachers in 
every community with full opportunity to 
teach is the challenge of the immediate future. 
Are you and I girded to go back to our com- 
munities and from house top and mountain 
peak to sound this demand of Pennsylvania’s 
childhood? 

Together we must fight to see the day when 
we may clasp hands with a self-respecting, 
self-supporting state teacherhood, who will 
skillfully, expertly lead Pennsylvania’s pre- 
adolescent children toward the realm of free- 
dom, the realm of American democracy.” 

Dr. William D. Lewis spoke on the problem 
Co-education in the High School, but of this 
address we have no report. 

He was foflowed by Prof. L. H. Dennis, also 





of the Department of Public Instruction at 
Harrisburg, upon 


THE RURAL SCHOOL. 


In a conference with a rather large group 
of rural school teachers I was seeking infor- 
mation relative to the amount of teaching 
being done along the line of nature study and 
as to the methods employed. I was some- 
what surprised at the scant attention being 
given to this means of wonderfully enrich- 
ing the life of an individual, and I was curi- 
ous to know why so little thought was being 
given to God’s great out-of-doors by those 
who were quite largely responsible for the 
establishment of ideals and the development 
of appreciation and other noble sentiments in 
the minds and hearts of children. In discuss- 
ing the matter with a number of the teachers 
I found that many of them were proceeding 
according to at least three false assumptions. 
In the first place they assumed that the boys 
and girls of their school being reared in the 
country were so thoroughly familiar with na- 
ture as to need no specific instruction on 
those things which constituted their daily en- 
vironment. In the second place they took it 
for granted that these country children would 
find little of interest in the study of these 
find little of interest in the study of these com- 
mon everyday things. What was strangest of 
all was their idea that nature study could not 
be taught effectively without suitable squip- 
ment and the majority of them expressed a 
willingness to teach the subject (as they put 
it) if the school board would only purchase 
the necessary supplies. Immersed up to their 
ears in God’s own equipment for teaching a 
love, appreciation and understanding of beau- 
tiful nature they stood practically helpless be- 
cause no one had ever shown them the way. 
They had not yet sensed that there were 
“Books in running brooks, sermons in stones, 
and good in everything.” Civilization has 
taken us too far away from natural things to 
those that are artificial in character and this 
tendency has carried over into our educational 
practices. We must learn anew that some of 
the finest and most lasting lessons of life can 
be learned better outside of the four walls of 
the school rooms. 

But it is not my purpose to here attempt to 
portray the needs and beauty of nature study. 
The failure of our rural schools to use their 
rich environment in the development of 
human minds and souls is only one of the ef- 
fects of common causes operating to reduce 
the efficiency of the school of the open coun- 
try. As long as we continue to employ inex- 
perienced and untrained teachers in our rural 
schools we have no right to confidently. look 
for the most desirable results. I do nat favor 
the paying of large salaries to people of little 
worth, but I do believe that the market value 
of the services of that group of people de- 
voting their time and energies to public edu- 
cation should determine the minimum financial 
compensation while engaged in teaching. Te 
assume that their services are worth less as 
teachers than as clerks and operatives is both 
false and dangerous, as it leads to but one 
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end, the depletion of the ranks of the teach- 
ing profession by those who are among the 
most active and proficient. A skillful teacher 
is worth more and should be paid more than 
she can secure in other forms of employment. 
To raise salaries everywhere, all at once, is, in 
my judgment not the solution. Trained, ex- 
perienced, skillful teachers of rural schools 
should be adequately paid. As vacancies 
occur compensation therefor should be offered 
sufficiently attractive to secure the type of 
teacher desired, but the advanced salary 
should should not be paid to the inexperenced, 
untrained teacher just because she is of the 
home vintage type. This problem is not a 
new one with us, but its yearly increasing in 
its alarming importance and I beg of you to 
give it serious and continued consideration in 
your various local communities. Not an aim- 
less consideration, but a purposeful, persistent 
consideration that will have definite results in 
mind. I regret that so many of our educa- 
tional discussions seem to be merely discus- 
sions and do not result in definite action. . 
hen I was a student in.one of our State 
Normal Schools I had, as a roommate a young 
man who had taught school in the country. 
He taught his school for the munificent sum 
of twelve dollars a month and boarded 
around, a week about, in the various homes 
of his pupils. He was so successful in his 
teaching that a movement was started to se- 
cure a raise in his salary. The question 
deeply agitated the school directors and 
almost caused a split into factions. The mat- 
ter was finally settled by granting him the in- 
crease, after which he received thirteen dol- 
lars a month and still boarded around. 
Whether his numerous boarding places were 
available because no one wanted him more 
than a week at a time, or because he could 
stand it only about that length of time, or 
because everyone was willing to take the 
teacher to board, I am not quite sure, but I 
do know that boarding places for teachers of 
rural schools are as scarce now as they were 
lentiful in his day. The situation is so acute 
in some sections that teachers have been com- 
pelled to surrender or refuse teaching posi- 
tions because of want of a place to lay their 
heads. The building of homes for teachers, 
or teacherages as they are called, is a prob- 
lem to be solved now and not sometime in the 
uncertain future. Here is a very definite 
proposition for you to take home with you, 
not to discuss but to dispose of. The con- 
solidated school with a teacherage in conjunc- 
tion with it is the efficient school plant of the 
open country. Consolidated schools should be 
carefully located in natural school centers and 
these school centers should be organized on a 
community basis. This is frequently a diffi- 
cult matter for local districts to determine on 
account of the artificial barriers of district 
lines. For this reason school and community 
surveys should be organized and conducted 
on a county wide basis to determine school 
centers for consolidated schools, high schools 
or rural community vocational schools. In 
order that the merits of consolidated 
schools may be more definitely established I 
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believe a careful study should be made of typ- 
ical consolidated schools and that such study 
should include among other things educa- 
tional measurements by scientific tests, these 
to be used as a basis of comparison with re- 
sults obtained in typical one-room rural 
schools. This study should also include a 
comparison between the two types of schools 
with respect to the elimination of pupils by 
the dropping out process. 

The building up of an adequate system of 
secondary education in the rural districts will 
involve the combining of some of the small 
high schools. In order that no hardship may 
be inflicted upon those children of school age 
who live at a distance from a community 
vocational school or high school, free trans- 
portation should be furnished all such chil- 
dren living over two miles from the school. 
One-fourth of the cost of this transporta- 
tion should be borne by the local district and 
three-fourths by the State. 

In conclusion, let me remind you that good 
schools in any city or country are not a matter 
of chance or good fortune. They are brought 
about only by careful, thoughtful and consist- 
tent planning, accompanied by persistent effort 
in the upbuilding of a healthy public senti- 
ment. Parent-teacher associations, mothers’ 
clubs and similar organizations can be vital 
factors in the progressive development of our 
schools whenever their efforts are exerted for 
the enlightenment of the people in school af- 
fairs and in definitely crystallizing public 
opinion for the support of progressive school 
measures, 

Prof. C. Valentine Kirby, Director of art 
in Pittsburg, read the next paper on 


ART IN THE COMMONPLACE, 


As we contemplate the Art of the Ages, we 
are impressed more and more with the infinity 
of Art and its manifestation in endless forms 
and materials. We are lost in its seeming 
complexity until we realize and seek some 
common quality or qualities that may explain 
them in terms of universal understanding. 
These qualities seem to have brought joyful 
satisfaction to generation after generation, 
and so man has cherished and preserved the 
beautiful work of men’s hands while all else 
passed away. These qualities may be named 
as follows: 1. Fitness to function. 2. Order 
through (Good proportions, Unity Bal- 
ance, Harmony, Simplicty.) And to these 
I would add 3. Good, sincere workmanship. 

Fitness to function means adaptation to ser- 
vice—appropriateness. Man early noted this 
quality in God’s creations—the bill of the 
duck, the neck of the giraffe. He discovered 
the necessity of adaptation to human demands 
and standards. A chair must be a certain 
height from the floor; it must be conveniently 
moved; its material wood determines its char- 
acter; the back must fit the human spine; it 
becomes beautiful in its approach to perfect 
fitness. The development of the present auto- 
mobile from the crude wagon and gasoline 
engine to an object of beauty is an impressive 
example of more perfect adjustment to ade- 
quate service. 
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Man likewise discovered the eternal law ot 
order in the Universe and made his creations 
orderly. He saw unity and harmony in the 
Universe, and sought to achieve these quali- 
ties, likewise, in his worshipful and creative 
moods. Then he put the sincere quality of 
good, honest workmanship in his creations, 
and so they lived and endured because they 
were good and honest and true—théy bore 
the veritable soul of the conscientious work- 
man. 

We need these qualities expressed to-day in 
the commonplace things of our daily life. We 
need to eliminate the cheap and shady and 
altogether useless things from our homes. 
We need to spend wisely and encourage the 
possession of and the production of good, ser- 
viceable objects that will bring joy and sat- 
isfaction to both the possessor and the pro- 
ducer. We need to encourage the spirit of 
honor and sincerity and the joy that comes 
as a consequence to the worker who has done 
a “good job.” 

We need this spirit of Art developed in the 
souls of our children and expressed in their 
daily school tasks. We should teach the true 
function of the home and how to select and 
arrange its furnishings in terms of harmony, 
simplicty, etc. We should teach the appropri- 
ateness of dress and its fitness to individual 
conditions, and the season and the occasion. 

The expression of Art in the commonplace 
should find its way into the expression of our 
more common manufactured products, realiz- 
ing greater profit as well as greater pleasure. 

And finally, we should work, as school pa- 
trons, for more inspiring and aesthetic influ- 
ences in our school rooms so that our boys 
and girls will be forever under the influence 
of great and inspiring examples of Art. The 
print, the plaster cast, the fine vase and flow- 
ers on the teacher’s desk, are obtainable with- 
out great price and will create an atmosphere 
of culture and contentment, and this influence. 
unconscious though it will be will work for a 
finer Art and a finer life in America. 


The Gospel of Art. 
Work thou for pleasure; paint or sing or 


carve 
The thing thou lovest, though the body starve. 


Who works for glory misses oft the goal; 
Who works for money coins his very soul. 


Work for the work’s sake, then, and it may be 


That these things shall be added unto thee. 
—Kenyon Cox. 


Dean William Grant Chambers, of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, who later in the week 
was elected President of the Association for 
the ensuing year, read a paper on 
“TESTING FOR THE WEAK LINKS—TEACHING TO 

TEACH.” 


It was one of the heroes of ’76 who ex- 
plained to the hirelings of King George that it 
is necessary to catch a man before you can 
hang him. To paraphrase this immortal pro- 
verb in modern terminology, it is necessary to 
catch a teacher before you can train him. 

1. Consequently the first weak link we dis- 
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cover in our pedagogical chain is the “hook.” 


Everyone is familiar with the recent agitation 
on recruiting for the profession. A recent 
bulletin of the N. E. A. announces that at 
least 38,000 schools are closed this year be- 
cause of inability to secure teachers; and at 
least 65,000 others have been compelled to ac- 
cept as teachers novices whose qualifications 
are below those necessary for the lowest 
grade certificate. It is officially announced 
also that the enrollment in the normal schools 
of the United States has fallen off at least 
twenty-five per cent. in the last three years 
and that the membership of this year’s’ grad- 
uating classes in these schools is fully thirty- 
four per cent. below that of three years ago. 
In other words, fully sixteen per cent. of all 
the teaching positions in the United States 
are either vacant or unsatisfactorily filled. 

The second weakness in this first link is 
seen in the quality of the material which is 
being secured for the profession. A genera- 
tion or two ago the highest grade girls of our 
middle class families and many of the best 
boys were going into the profession. To-day 
this material is being drawn off into other 
channels attracted by better conditions of ser- 
vice or more attractive salaries. Complaints 
come to us from every side that the candi- 
dates applying for training in our normal 
schools are on the average greatly inferior to 
those formerly admitted. Mental tests ad- 
ministered last fall in one of our eastern 
states to college freshmen and first year nor- 
mal school students revealed the startling fact 
that the former on the average ranks twenty 
points higher than the latter. The high 
school principals of one of our large cities in 
the state report that the members of their 
recent graduating classes who sought admis- 
sion to the normal and training schools were 
distinctly inferior to those formerly turned 
in that direction. 

The third weakness in this first link of our 
chain is the fact that the profession succeeds 
in pulling in only an occasional specimen of 
the male sex. For several generations the 
percentage of men engaged in teaching 
has been steadily decreasing. During and 
since the war this process han been greatly ac- 
celerated until now, so far as the profession 
of teaching is concerned, man may be referred 
to in terms of our general topic as “the miss- 
ing link.” 

In one of the largest cities of the State not 
a single one of the men among all the gradu- 
ates of the high schools expressed an inten- 
tion of becoming a teacher. No one can fail 
to appreciate the seriousness of this situation. 
We are in need above all else just now of an 
organization which shall tend to overcome 
these three weaknesses in the first link of our 
chain. In other words, we need to devise 
means (1) of securing an adequate number 
of recruits for teaching; (2) of securing these 
recruits from the higher third of our grad- 
uates; and (3) of including an increased pro- 
portion of young men in the number. 

2. The second weak link which we discover 
in our teacher training scheme is the low re- 
quirements of admission. For some reason 
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Pennsylvania has extended for beyond the 
period of necessity the admission of imma- 
ture and poorly qualified candidates for teach- 
ing to the normal schools. The theory has 
been, of course, that the low wage paid to 
teachers would not justify long and expen- 
sive courses of training. This tradition ob- 
scured the more modern and true belief that 
raising the standards of admission and the 
requirements for graduation in our normal 
schools would dignify the profession, attract 
to it a higher grade of ability, and conse- 
quently create the demand for better salaries. 

Figures gathered from the country at large 
are somewhat disconcerted. We are assured 
by a specialist writing in the N. E. A. bulle- 
tin that at least fifty per cent. of the boys and 
girls in the schools of the United States 
are under the instruction of teachers whose 
own general education did not extend be- 
yond the eighth grade, and an equal number 
are being taught by teachers who, whatever 
their academic preparation, have had no tech- 
nical training for teaching. At least one-third 
of our boys and girls are receiving their edu- 
cation at the hands of novices who. are 
scarcely more than children themselves. 

We have certainly reached the time in Penn- 
sylvania when we should decline longer to 
admit to our normal schools any candidates 
who have not completed the equivalent of a 
thorough four years’ high school course, and 
provision should be made at the same time 
to shut off the steady and too voluminous 
flow of recruits into the profession of teach- 
ing in the State by the method of easy certifi- 
cation without any professional training. 

3. The third link which attracts: our atten- 
tion is the character of the courses offered 
in our normal schools. Because of the in- 
sufficient training of most of our candidates 
for teaching the normal schools have had to 
supply general cultural and informational ma- 
terial at the expense of a rich professional 
course. If once the inferior material with- 
out high school training is diverted from our 
normal schools those institutions can then 
devote their energies to the giving of real 
professional training. Two years devoted to 
such work when based upon a_ secondary 
course of four years is none too much to put 
our schools on the plane where they should 


4. The next weak link in the teacher train- 
ing system of the State is the number of side 
line courses offered by our normal schools. 
I refer to such departments as college pre- 
paratory, commercial, music conservatories, 
etc. In the earlier years when our normal 
schools were private institutions and were 
expected to supply the general education for 
their several communities these types of 
work were necessary to the maintenance 
of the schools. Now, however, they should 
be eliminated in order that all of the room, 
the money and the equipment of the institu- 
tions may be devoted to the legitimate work 
of teacher training. 

5. Farther down the chain we discover 
a link with such a manifest flaw that we won- 
der that it has held together so long. This 
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link % labeled “the normal school faculty.” 
It reveals to us that the teachers of our nor- 
mal schools who are supposed to be special- 
ists able both to instruct and to typify their 
ideals in their own instruction are so inade- 
quately paid that they are unable or unwilling 
or both to secure the general and technical 
training to qualify them adequately for their 
work. 

It is a disgrace to the State to have to admit 
that scores of the graduates of our normal 
schools, poorly paid as they are, receive within 
a few years after graduation salaries greatly 
in excess of those paid to their normal school 
that scores of the graduates of our normal 
schools should be advanced at once at lease to 
the standards of our best State universities 
so that our normal school principals will be 
justified in demanding an amount and quality 
of training and experience which will make 
our normal school teachers genuine special- 
ists. 

6. The next weakness revealed in the study 
of our normal schools is the lack of provision 
for sufficient practice teaching and observa- 
tion. It is admitted by all specialists in 
teacher training that the actual process of 
teaching is the most important thing in teacher 
training, and that the best method of devel- 
oping this feature is actual practice in a good 
elementary or secondary school. 

Recent investigations in Pennsylvania have 
brought out the fact that not a single normal 
school in the State has a training school large 
enough to meet the needs of its senior classes. 
In some instances there are more members of 
the graduating class requiring experience in 
teaching than there are pupils in the training 
school where this experience is to be secured. 
Wherever possible the school system of the 
community in which the normal school is lo- 
cated should be utilized for observation and 
practice, and where such facilities cannot 
secured in the immediate neighborhood of 
the school means of conveying practice teach- 
ers to more remote points where practice may 
be secured should be provided. 

7. The next weak link is one which inter- 
sects that which has just been described and 
partakes of its weakness. It refers to the 
lack of co-ordination between three hitherto 
completely independent phases of normal 
school work—namely, (1) the teaching of 
subject matter; (2) the teaching of method; 
and (3) the securing of practice. 

Teachers of subject matter in many cases 
have held themselves aloof from the other 
departments of the school. Teachers of 
method have presented their courses without 
relation to the subject matter on the one side 
and practice on the other; and practice teach- 
ing work has been conducted in total inde- 
pendence of each and in opposition to the 
courses of the other two departments. It is 
now almost an axiom in the field of teacher 
training that the practice school is the heart 
of a normal school and that all other work 
should center about it, grow out of it, and 
react into it. This is one of the serious lim- 
itations which ‘still linger in most of our nor- 
mal schools. 
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8. The next weak link refers to the lack of 
specialization within our normal schools. This 
need has not been so vividly realized in the 
past as it will be in the immediate future. 
More and more the schools are demanding 
that the teachers in the elementary schools 
as well as in the high schools should be spe- 
cialists. No teacher in any grade can be a 
master of every subject. 

Experience in other fields suggests that 
progress always comes by way of specializa- 
tion. Our normal schools should therefore 
make provision not for one course which shall 
be required of all graduates, but a number of 
courses representing distinct specialists. There 
should be preparation for teaching in the kin- 
dergarten and primary grades. There should 
be another type of training for teachers in the 
intermediate grades. Still a third course for 
grammar grade and junior high school teach- 
ers. Furthermore, in the intermediate and 
upper grades there should be a certain amount 
of specialization in particular subjects inas- 
much as departmental teaching is being more 
and more widely adopted in our schools as 
under the old form of organization or in such 
new types as the Gary and Platoon school. 
The certificate received on graduation should 
specify the particular field in which training 
has been received and should not make the 
holder eligible to teach in any other field 
without additional training. 

9. The last criticism which I would offer 
is the need of more teacher training institu- 
tions in the State. At no time have our nor- 
mal schools been able to produce more than 
a very small fraction of the new teachers re- 
quired in the Commonwealth. If all of them 
should run at full capacity they would not be 
able to produce more than one-fourth to one- 
half of the teachers needed. Consequently 
provision must be made for additional facili- 
ties. 

At the recent Harrisburg congress a very 
definite and easily realizable plan was pro- 
posed and approved for training rural teach- 
ers. This plan should be tried out and if suc- 
cessful either continued or developed into 
something more complete and permanent. It 
seems to me that the State should devise some 
means of utilizing local initiative to supple- 
ment the supply of teachers. There is no 
good reason why training schools in the 
largest cities of the State should not be 
brought under State regulation and super- 
vision and utilized in supplementing the out- 
put of State Normal Schools. It should not 
be necessary in Pennsylvania to resort to the 
plan utilized in many other states of encour- 
aging the development of normal courses in 
high schools. Our teacher training should 
be carried on beyond the level of the second- 
ary school. 

This long list of weak links must not be 
construed as an attack on our normal school 
system. No one can be more sympathetic 
with these long suffering institutions than I. 
I realize what difficulties they have had to 
overcome and what handicaps have con- 
stantly been placed in their way. They have 
have done valiant service year after year in 
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the face of professional lethargy and in- 
different public opinion. They are as con- 
scious of their defects as any one else can 
be and all they need is a sufficient appropria- 
tion of money, legislation to elevate and ex- 
tend the scope of their work, and protection 
from local and reactionary interference. 
Granted these opportunities and they will 
soon begin to realize the ideals which we have 
set for them. 

The last paper on the programme was by 
Dr. J. P. McCaskey, 


BE GOOD TO LIVE WITH AT HOME AND IN THE 
SCHOOLROOM. 


Once upon a time it was my good fortune 
to visit at Washington Prof. Miles Rock, one 
of our Lancaster High School boys who had 
graduated from Lehigh University and taken 
Astronomy as his life work. He was then 
on duty under Simon Newcomb at the great 
Observatory. Later he spent three years in 
South America making a set of star maps of 
the southern heavens. That night Professor 
Newcomb showed us, through this great tele- 
scope, the planet Saturn with its rings and 
moons. The planet seemed about eight inches 
im diameter, yellow as gold—will it ever be 
forgotten? He showed us also Demas, but a 
speck of light, one of the two moons ot Mars 
that he had recently discovered. In another 
part of the observatory we met men who had 
come to “take some stars,” as they said, to 
keep the clock right which gives time to the 
country at large, and is never allowed to vary 
more than one-tenth of a second. Each of 
these men has his “ personal equation,” which 
is a technical term in the Science of Astron- 
omy, and means the difference between when 
the star was on the spider line and when he 
says it was there. This is determined by many 
tests with the electric current. Each observer 
has his own personal equation, a small fraction 
of a second, and it must, of course, be de- 
ducted from the time named by him, to obtain 
the exact time of the transit of the star. 

The term “ personal equation,” as applied to 
the teacher, has no such meaning as this, but 
is very general in its application, referring to 
differences in judgment, manner, efficiency, 
fitness, usefulness, etc. “ The first teacher that 
ever spoke to my soul,” says O’Shea, “ was a 
woman.” And then he goes on to tell of her 
work and her fitness for that work—her per- 
sonal equation—in a way that makes your 
heart thrill. 

In the Russian department, in the Art 
Building of the Chicago Exposition, at the 
north end of the gallery, there hung a picture 
that attracted much attention, and that has 
since been reproduced so often as now per- 
haps to be more widely known than any other 
of the fine paintings upon those walls. It told 
its familiar story simply and pleasantly, and 
one lingered, as loath to go, and came back 
day after day to look upon it, drawn by a 
spell deeper than the painter’s art. And it 


has taken its place in the picture gallery of 
memory of untold thousands. 

She comes hurrying from the kitchen, 
where she has been eagerly and lovingly busy, 
hand and head and heart at the service of an 
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honored guest,—the most hospitable woman, 
shall we say, in all Bethany, and one of the 
best and most helpful to know, and to love, 
and to live with? So at least he seemed to 
think who knew to their depths the hearts of 
those about him, and longed for human sym- 
pathy and affection. If we may judge from 
the record, as we read between the lines, he 
seemed to regard this family, two sisters and 
one brother, as very attractive people, and 
among the best he knew in Palestine. 

“Master, bid her that she help me. Mary 
is a good enough girl, but she’s leaving me to 
do everything just now. I don’t know what 
you're talking about, but it seems as if she 
can’t tear herself away from it. You are tired 
and hungry, and I want to have something for 
ou to eat as soon as possible.” And, laugh- 
ing, she kept on: “ Mary is a good cook and a 
good housekeeper, and always ready to lend 
a hand when anything is to be done, but now 
—well, I’ve called her two or three times and 
she doesn’t seem to hear me. Bid her that 
she help me.” 

He smiled as he looked into her truthful 
eyes, noted her quick, half-impatient manner 
which he knew so well, and the tones of her 
pleasant voice that had in them, one can 
readily imagine, the faintest suggestion of 
fault-finding. ‘“ Martha, sit down. You are 
one of the best women in the world; but 
Mary is better than you are.” “I know.that,” 
she said impulsively; “I always knew that. 
But I would like her now to help me get this 
dinner.” And she laughed good-naturedly at 
Mary’s pleasant disclaimer that Martha was 
“the best woman” she knew—for they were 
friends, you know, as well as sisters, and 
appreciated and loved each other. “Don’t 
worry about the dinner, Martha”—and in his 
fine eyes there beamed a light that spoke 
more than words might say—“nor much 
about anything else. All that in good time. 
We were talking of Eternity. But one thing 
is needful.” And the sisters together soon 
spread the generous table for their welcome 
guest. 

Christ was no far-off teacher, cold in man- 
ner, didactic in method, but a beloved, and 
trusted, and familiar friend, good to live with. 
What a compliment did he pay to those women 
and their brother in his habit of going to their 
pleasant home in Bethany! 

Good to live with! Of all people in the 
world, let this be said of wife and mother, 
then of husband and father, sister and 
brother. When and where shall we name the 
' teacher? Always and everywhere. There has 
hung near my desk these many years the life- 
size portrait of a man who was good to live 
with anywhere, as thousands will bear loving 
testimony, but especially so in the school- 
room. He looks down upon me to-day an 
inspiration. “Being dead he yet speaketh "— 
in a city where nearly seventy years ago he 
lived and taught. I have never known any 
boy who was under him, when Dr. Higbee 
lived with us in our High School in Lancas- 
ter, who does not recall pleasant memories 
of the man. We were always glad to go to 
his class-room, for there was life there—in 
the man himself and in the outlook. He never 
seemed to be trying to teach us much; but 
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everything was interesting to him. And as 
he looked at it, and thought about it, and 
spoke of it, and had so many outside connec- 
tions to suggest, interesting to himself and to 
us, he aroused curiosity and gave impulse to 
something beyond. I have been grateful to 
him ever since for waking me up to a new 
thought one day when he came over from 
the mathematical room to hear our class in 
Cesar. He drove his pick down into one of 
the paragraphs on the Helvetian war, and 
turned up a nugget in which I caught the 
glint of gold—and I’ve known since then a 
gold-field richer than any the Klondike will 
ever show. Ah! he was good to live with. 


I cannot say, and I will not say 

That he is dead; he is just away, 

With a cheery smile, and a wave of the hand, 
He has wandered into an unknown land, 
And left us dreaming how very fair 

It needs must be since he lingers there. 


“ Away!” Would we be good to live with 
—then let us keep that thought present in 
the minds of the children, and of the boys 
and girls growing on towards manhood and 
womanhood. It is better than the lesson in 
arithmetic or geography. It is the thought 
of immortality, here beautifully put, which 


‘lingers upon the fancy like melody upon the 


ear. Just “away”—a Scotch expression for 
death. Ian Maclaren refers to it very ten- 
derly in one of his books. I was struck with 
it first when a boy, in reading “My Schools 
and Schoolmasters,” by Hugh Miller, the 
Scotch geologist. He speaks of the print of 
the feet of the little lambs upon the new- 
made grave of his child, and quotes some 
lines which he found long afterwards among 
the papers of its mother. I have not seen the 
book in many years, but have thought of the 
lines often. This should be the best “away 
that we or our pupils will ever ponder or 
realize. 


Thou’rt awa’ and awa’ from thy father’s side, 
Thou’rt awa’ and awa’ from thy mother’s 


ee; 

Thou’rt awa’ from our blessing, our care, our 
caressing, 

But awa’ from our hearts thou ne’er shalt be. 


Is the teacher always looking out for him- 
self, his own little preferences, and petty in- 
terests ? He is not good to live with. The 
subtle influence of disposition and character 
will make itself felt among his pupils, uncon- 
sciously it may be to himself but none the 
less certainly and harmfully. He will not be 
good to live with here, and still better to get 
away from hereafter. “Look out for No. 
1” is the war-cry in Hell. “Look out for 
No. 2” is the watchword in Heaven. Here 
on this battle-plain of Earth and Time we 
hear both the war-cry and the watchword. The 
finest gentleman that ever walked the earth— 
the model gentleman of all human history— 
leads the hosts upon whose banner this lat- 
ter inscirption stands emblazoned forever. 
The war-cry is everywhere. But more and 
more the watchword is caught up by gracious 
souls and passed from one to another in in- 
creasing volume of tone, as increasing thou- 
sands learn the new name written in that 
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white stone of the apocalyptic vision. It 
grows like the steady, swelling strains of that 
celestial harmony in the titanic strife be- 
tween devils and angels shadowed forth in 
the great tone poem of Tannhaiiser. At first 
the music is all wild, rapid, fierce, exultant, 
discordant, demoniac—“ Look out for No. 1.” 
Then, at intervals——now drowned by the 
tumult of the instruments, then heard again 
through all the uproar—comes the hint of a 
better music. Faint and sweet, but growing 
stronger and holding longer. Now it is here, 
and here to stay—until at last the whole - 
nificent orchestra is swelling triumphantly 
upon what seems an echo of that celestial 
music—that chorus of the innumerable com- 
y, and those harpers harping with their 
arps beside the glassy sea. Apollyon and 
Michael have met in deadly con ict—and 
selfishness and wickedness are driven from 
the field. af 

We need to know a few good people living 
—but very many of the dead. Books! In 
them we find most of the people we revere, 
and many for whom we feel a personal affec- 
tion. Do you know Hannah, in the Old 
Testament? The mother of the little boy 
Samuel? She is one of the women I want 
to see in the next life. Do you know Roxana 
Foote? The mother of Mrs. Stowe and 
Henry Ward Beecher? She is another. 
Deep-souled mothers both, three thousand 
years apart in time, but kindred ‘souls, and so 
three thousand years are nothing. If they 
have met they have learned long since to 
know each other, and the later born has 
doubtless sought her elder sister. Books! 
What, indeed, were the world of men with- 
out books! : 

Hear Alexander Smith: “Across brawling 
centuries of blood and war, I hear the bleat- 
ing of Abraham’s flocks, the tinkling of the 
bells of Rebekah’s camels. O men and women 
so far separated yet so near, so strange yet 
so well known, by what miraculous power do 
I know you all! Books are the true Elysian 
fields where the spirits of the dead converse 
and into these fields a mortal may venture 
unappalled.” The old Bible! What other 
book so good for the Teacher to know and 
to live with? 

And John Ruskin: “ All the while this eter- 
nal court is open to you, the chosen and the 
mighty of every place and time! Into that 
you may enter always; in that you may take 
fellowship and rank according to your wish; 
from that, once entered into it, you can never 
be an outcast but by your own fault. No 
wealth will bribe, no name overawe, no arti- 
fice deceive the guardian of those Elysian 
gates. Do you deserve to enter? Pass. Do 

ou ask to be the companion of nobles? 

ake yourself noble, and you shall be. Do 
po long for the conversation of the wise? 
rn to understand it, and you shall hear it. 
But on other terms? No. If you will not 
rise to us, we cannot stoop to you. Bread of 
wheat is good; but there is bread, sweet as 
honey, if we would eat it, in a good book.” | 

Good books are often good people at their 
best and so—very good to live with. “Such 
as are thy thoughts,” says Marcus Antoninus, 
“such also will be the character of thy mind, 
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for the soul is dyed by the thought.” How to 


influence thought wisely is then the grave 
question. You and I stand where it is the one 
serious business of ‘our lives to give direction 
to the lives of others. How we do this, 
how can we do it, best? No command of 
yours or mine will cause boy or girl to aban- 
don any evil habit, profanity, obscenity, dis- 
honesty, idleness, folly of any sort. Such 
command is from the outside only, and, to be 
regarded even in appearance, must be sup- 
ported from the outside by dread of penalty. 

fe must go deeper, and by other means than 
this, or we fail. : 

If I had the choice of where the earl 
school years of my child should be spent, 
would say, without hesitation, in an ungraded 
school under a good teacher. A good un- 
graded school, with a good teacher in love 
with learning—especially if it be near a 
stream, not far from the woods, and the 
teacher be on speaking terms with nature— 
is an ideal place for the early years of school 
life. The graded school of the city is a neces- 
sity of the situation, and of course a very 
good thing, but in it the average pupil is 
usually at a disadvantage as compared with 
his country cousin under an equally good 
teacher. In the ungraded school the young 
pupil has the chance of hearing the recita- 
tions of older classes, and the remarks of the 
teacher as to many things usually beyond his 
class grade that may awaken curiosity, arouse 
interest, stimulate inquiry, afford knowledge. 
Let me illustrate. 

From the advanced class in reading a little 
fellow hears the sentence: “One needs to 
cherish the splendid ideals of the poet and the 
evangelist.” He doesn’t know what it means. 
It is discussed; he is interested; and he gets 
its meaning “as through a glass darkly.” 
Then the teacher says: Look at that word 
cherish. The first part of it, cher, is a French 
word, and means “dear” (as cher ami, dear 
friend), it comes from a Latin word, carus, 
“dear.” “Cherish,” therefore, means “to 
hold dear,” “One needs to ‘hold dear’ the 
splendid ideals,” etc. The little fellow feels 
a thrill of pleasure as he sees the light flash 
that reveals to him a new thought. 

The class reads: “We should accumulate 
all kinds of useful knowledge.” He knows 
all but one word in the sentence, and, lacking 
that, he knows nothing. He listens. The 
boys have been studying some Latin. The 
teacher inquires, “From what does that 
word ‘accumulate’ come?” A lad answers: 
“The Latin words, ad, ‘to, and cumulus, a 
‘heap,’ or ‘pile’ It means ‘to add to the 
stock we already have.” More light—these 
words are interesting. z 

Another reads: “Saturate their minds with 
wholesome thought, so far as they can or will 
absorb it.” “What does this mean?” asks 
the teacher. The little fellow listens; he is 
eager now. The class knows fairly well the 
meaning of the sentence, but nobody can give 
the derivation of the unusual words. They 
refer to the dictionary: “Saturate” is from 
satur, “ full of,” “make full of;” and “ ab- 
sorb,” from ab, “from,” and sorbeo, “to drink 
in,” as a sponge absorbs water; and the mean- 
ing: “Fill their minds with wholesome 
thought so far as they can take it in.” 
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Nobody had observed that the little fellow 
was interested or listening, but from that 
chance recitation he had got what started him 
upon a new line of thought, and did much 
towards shaping his career. He knew later in 
life that that teacher had been good to live 
with, and that school a blessed place for him. 
In any school words are one of the most in- 
teresting subjects that can be talked about 
every day, if possible, especially in the spelling 
and reading lessons, by teacher and pupils. 
Dr. Holmes says: “There is more poetry in 
words than in sentences.” And the child, 
who lives so largely in the world of the imagi- 
nation, seems always more or less a pcet. , 

We want but little work attempted in for- 
mal science among the children. The show 
of gain here is very deceptive. It vanishes 
so often like the light snow from the grass 
in the spring sunshine. These are years when 
the splendid faculty of the imagination is 
awake. In these years we want symbolism 
and parable, fairy tale and fable. We want 
language, spoken and read and written, all 
that can be acquired, of our own and other 
languages. We want much that is best in 
literature stored in the memory for present 
good and for the time to come. We want old- 
fashioned spelling and arithmetic and music; 
not much history or geography; not many 
branches, but suggestive instruction in many 
things. Let us have in these important years 
as much as possible of thoughts and things 
everlasting, things that we can take with us 
gladly on through life down to the end, and 
probably beyond it. 

In this connection let me recall a pleasant 
thought of Bayard Taylor, a name familiar to 
you all. He began to study: Greek when 
about fifty years of age. Howells tells of 
how he met him once with a Greek author in 
his hand. Taylor said he was beginning to 
read the language. Howells was surprised 
that he should take it up so late in life. Tay- 
lor replied, “Oh, but you know I expect to 
use it in the other world.” That made it 
worth while, but was he sure of the other 
world? “As sure as I am of this,” said Tay- 
lor. And Howells adds: “I have always 
kept the impression of the young faith which 
spoke in his voice, and was more than his 
words.” 

Is it good to live with people who hold to 
such a cheerful faith as this? Is that teacher 
good to live with whose boys and girls are 
encouraged to think thus of to-morrow, an 
of the immortality to which we look forward 
with what the New Testament calls a “cer- 
tain hope?” 7 

Do you enjoy yourself and want your pupils 
to enjoy the rhythmic beat in poetry that 
makes music of the sounding lines? Then 
put it into the air of your schoolroom. | Let 
the ictus fall where the accent comes, and let 
it fall hard. Lead your pupils in scanning the 
lines in concert, or by classes, and have them 
scan not detached lines only, but the poem 
often from beginning to end. Nothing is 
more easy than for little boys and girls, nearly 
all of whom sing, to know and _ recognize 
promptly the two common feet, the iambus 
and the dactyl, or the same reversed in 
trochee and anapest; or to know exactly what 
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is meant by the metre abbreviations in the 
hymn book which are the same measured lines 
as found elsewhere in very much of our best 
poetry. Soon they will know how to do this 
easy and pleasant work as well as the teacher 
or any one else. But do not teach it, this 
simple scanning, as a leading thing, or as a 
great thing. The thought is always the great 
thing; then the fitting words by which it is 
expressed; then the arrangement of these 
words into musical lines——though it is the 
music of the lines that may first attract and 
please. 

On the wharf in Philadelphia my ear caught 
the beat of a trochaic tetrameter line. I 
looked in the direction of the full, rich voice, 
and listened for the words as the question 
was repeated: i 


“ Tell’ me war’ yo wan’ ’o go’ to.” 


It was warm. The black man sat on a 
stone step, hat and coat off, trying to keep 
cool, bald crown, good head, kind face. A 
boy had sat down beside him, and was lean- 
ing towards him, a look of “help wanted” in 
his eyes and all over him; and the black man 
wanted to help him, but must first know just 
where he wanted to go. “Tell me where you 
want to go to.” It was a pleasant picture, 
but I hardly think the old man knew that he 
was talking in trochees. 

Let me give you some verses in which the 
iambus, the trochee, the dactyl and the anapest 
come in the order here named to show how 
simple and natural the work that is here sug- 
gested: Iambus: (C. M.) Common Meter, 
with alternate lines, four and three feet. 


The winds so sweet with birch and fern, 
A sweeter memory blow; 

And there in spring the veeries sing 
The songs of long ago. 


I know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care. 


Trochee: 8s and 7s. 
Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal! 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul, 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to act that each to-morrow, 
Find us farther than today. 


Dactyl: 

Labor is life! ’Tis the still water faileth; 

Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth; _[saileth; 

Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust as- 

Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 

Labor is glory!—the flying cloud lightens; 

Only the waving wing changes and brightens; 

Idle hearts only the dark future frightens; 

Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them 

in tune! 

Anapest: 

’Tis the wink of an eye, ’tis the draught of a 
breath, 

From the blossom of health to the paleness of 
death, 
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From the gilded saloon to the bier and the 


shroud— 
Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 


Have your head full of these good things; 
quote them freely; note the bright eye, and 
the ready ear, as your pupils are becoming 
educated; and presently the tone of every-day 
acquaintance, in which these lines and verses 
and poems may come to be repeated—for 
teacher and pupil should constantly be adding 
to this store of treasure better than gold. 
Hear Longfellow in “ The Day is Done,” and 
make allowance in his lines for what is known 
as “poetic license”: 


Such songs have power to quiet 

' The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 


Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice, 


And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 


As you know, when we quote a fine thing 
in verse we usually do it with a flourish, or 
on stilts, or at half-breath. Let the schools 
think poetry more, in all the charm of its 
exceeding beauty and excellence, and they will 
come to talk it more as a mother-tongue. 
Teachers who have this high-grade work in 
their schools, themselves and their pupils 
enjoying it, are never forgotten, but are re- 
membered with increasing gratitude because 
they were good to live with. 

Do you teach grammar? Don’t waste much 
time on the text-book until pupils know nouns 
from verbs, and adjectives from preposi- 
tions, etc. Know twenty-five or thirty rules. 
If they are not in the book you use, make 
them, or get them from another book! Have 
everybody write and commit them to memory, 
whether understood or not. Don’t expect the 
impossibility of having everybody understand 
everything. Know twenty-five or thirty good 
definitions. Have them written out by every- 
body and committed to memory, whether un- 
derstood or not. Their proper use will pres- 
ently make clear their meaning. Take page 
after page of your readers, go over them dili- 
gently for nouns, and nothing else. Use 
rules and definitions here and there as you 
can. Then for other parts of speech, one at 
a time, using rules and definitions so far as 
possible. Let the boys and girls weigh the 
words—in the hand, if you choose—to get the 
heft of them, and see how they fit to the defini- 
tions. Gradually light will come, and they 
will know that it is coming. When somewhat 
familiar with rules take the words as they 
come on the printed page of reader or book, 
giving rules only and nothing else. Presently 
they will have some working knowledge of 
‘ grammar so as to make the study of the text- 
book more profitable. It is a good thing at 
this stage and afterwards to keep a small 
blank book for incorrect English they may 
hear, these expressions to be corrected in 
class with rules. This practical exercise en- 
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ables the pupil to get grammar out of the 
book and into the life, in his everyday thought 
and speech. And this the boy or girl should 
do under a teacher “good to live with.” Gram- 
mar, looking to the mastery of the sentence 
that is always with us, is an essential branch 
of study too much disregarded in these days 
of driving haste, crowding topics, and many 
text-books. 

Do you teach arithmetic? Don’t think it 
the greatest thing on the list, nor have too 
many divisions of the subject, nor teach it too 
much. Better throw your books out of the 
window than to do this. But teach it hard, 
make results as sure as you can, and compel as 
rapid work as possible. When a pupil has 
become an expert in the matter in hand, let 
him or her be excused until another subject is 
taken up. So often boys and girls do not 
know how to add, that I would always have 
plenty of rapid addition. Put a problem on 
the board—say 12X16, twelve rows of 16 fig- 
ures, have this exercise once or twice a week. 
Mark time! and change the problem when the 
time’s up, no matter who is late on it. Make 
it fast work. Hammered upon it in this way 
through the grades, gradually simple addition 
can be so mastered as to become almost auto- 
matic, and you will be remembered gratefully 
for having made it so. 

Perhaps you think people can add, and espe- 
cially school boys and school girls. Don’t de- 
ceive yourself. Neither you nor I can make 
a “centre shot” every time in addition. When 
boys came into our High School, and good 

roblems were given them for quick, sure work 
in simple addition, a class of thirty new boys 
has often got many different answers, But 
after the time test had been on them for a 
little while—“ so many seconds or nothing "— 
they quit! that amusing variety and all sang 
nearly the same note. The rapid addition ex- 
ercise is one at which everybody goes as if he 
were in earnest—and he is in earnest and en- 
joys it. It is the one thing, addition, which 
he thinks he can do and ought to do, and he 
is disgusted at failure. But much more can 
be taught from this challenge problem than 
rapid addition. Touch geography, grammar, 
physiology, spelling, history, reading, any- 
thing, everything, to awaken attention and give 
many new things to think about, and many 
new facts of unusual interest outside the or- 
dinary routine of school work. The variety 
here depends upon the ingenuity of the 
teacher; and the time of the exercise under 
the lead of a live teacher would not be long 
enough to exhaust interest in the subject. 

They must know the multiplication table 
and the tables of denominate numbers, simple 
matters which afford a good chance for fast 
work, Half the arithmetic is fractions in one 
form or another. Play with fractions as ex- 
perts play baseball. And the square and cube 
roots are really no harder than long division 
to a boy or girl of brains who is awake, at- 
tentive and observant. Teach the flowers that 
gladden the fields, the woods, the streams, the 
roadsides. Teach the stars that make re- 
splendent the heavens, every star in all proba- 
bility a sun with its retinue of planets more 
or less like our own. You don’t need many 
books for all this, but you must have life and 
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love and interest in it all. And you will be a 
teacher very good to live with, one who can 
never be forgotten by your pupils. 

I have said almost nothing to you of what 
I regard the one best thing upon the school 
curriculum from the lowest to the highest 
grade, the one thing that has in it greatest 
benefit for either teacher or pupil capable of 
growth, and with even greater promise of good 
for the teacher than for the pupil: Good things 
in literature recited at stated periods as regu- 
lar and frequent and long-continued as in the 
case of arithmetic, or spelling, or geography, 
or any other of the ordinary branches of 
study. To-day I have little time for that 
further than to say that I know no one thing 
that will, as the years go by, make you as 
teachers more useful, more influential for 
good in the school-room, more helpful to the 
children under your care, longer remembered 
with gratitude by your best pupils when they 
have grown old enough to judge intelligently 
of values and to decide relentlessly between 
the tinsel and the gold, and in every way bet- 
ter to live with both in your schools and in 
your homes. It means work for the teacher, 
but it is work well worth the doing for Time 
and for Eternity. 

I am an enthusiast in this direction, they 





say. I accept the word—“en,” “theos”— 
“god within.” It is a blessed thing to be 
inspired to good works, enthusiastic. ften we 


dream day-dreams of things in which we are 
interested. Sometimes we dream when we are 
asleep. My old friend of thirty years and more, 
Carl Matz, now gone, the leading musician 
among all the men I have known, has told me 
of music he used to hear in his sleep—nothing 
to equal it in his waking hours, nor anything 
that he recalls in his past life so rich in mu- 
sical memories. Does he make it as he dreams 
it? If he does I wish he could put it down, 
for the world would hear it with delight. Or 
does he improvise, with more than his marvel- 
ous waking skill, upon some theme that haunts 
him from that wonderful music hall of mem- 
ory which is his? So now and then I dream, 
not such exquisite dreams as his, but of read- 
ing page after page of books, pathos and 
humor, prose and poetry, sometimes enjoying 
it keenly, again with little interest, and some- 
times condemning it. Do we make such 
things? or recall pages seen long ago and now 
lost to active memory? It is an interesting 
question which we are always content to leave 
unanswered. 

We are strange beings, we men and women, 
boys and girls—and how little we know of 
ourselves, how we are influenced, how guided 
and led! It is Whittier who said: 


“We search the world for truth; we cull 
The good, the pure, the beautiful, 
From graven stone and written scroll, 
And weary seekers of the best 
We come back laden with our quest, 

To find that all the sages said 
Is in the book our mothers read.” 
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THE LITTLE STOW-AWAY. 








A YOUNG HERO. 





“Ay, ay, sir; they’re smart seamen 
enough, no doubt, the Dalmatians, and 
reason good, too, seein’ they man half the 
Austrian navy; but they’re not got the sea- 
sonin’ of an Englishman, put it how yer 
will!” 

I was standing on the upper deck of the 
Austrian Lloyd steamer, looking my last 
upon pyramidal Jaffa, as it rises up in ter- 
race after terrace of stern gray masonry 
against the lustrous evening sky, with the 
foam-tipped breakers at its feet. Beside 
me, with his elbow on the hand-rail, and 
his short pipe between his teeth, lounged 
the stalwart chief-engineer, as thorough an 
Englishman as though he had not spent 
two-thirds of his life abroad. He de- 
lighted to get hold of a listener, who—as 
he phrased it—‘ had been about a bit.” 

“No; they ain’t got an Englishman’s 
seasonin’,” he continues, pursuing his criti- 
cism of the Dalmatian seamen; “and 
what’s more, they ain’t got an English- 
man’s pluck neither, not when it comes 
to a real scrape.” 

“Can no one but an Englishman have 
any pluck, then?” asked I, laughing. 

“Well, I won’t just go for to say that; 
o’ course a man as is a man ’ull have pluck 
in him all the world over. I’ve seed a 
Frencher tackle a shark to save his mess- 
mate; and I’ve seed a Rooshan stand to 
his gun arter every man in the battery, 
barrin’ himself, had been blowed all to 
smash. But, if yer come to that, the 
pluckiest fellow as ever I seed warn’t a man 
at all.” 

“ What was he, then? a woman?” 

“No, nor that neither; though, mark ye, 
I don’t go for to say as how women ain’t 
got pluck enough too—some on ’em at 
least. My old ’ooman, now, saved me 
once from a lubber of a Portigee as was 
just a-goin’ to stick a knife into me, when 
she cracked his nut with a_handspike. 
(You can hear her spin the yarn yourself, 
if you likes to pay us a visit when we get 
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to Constantinople.) But this un as I’m a 
talkin’ on was a little lad not much bigger’n 
Tom Thumb, only with a spirit of his own 
as ud ha’ blowed up a man-o’-war a’most. 
Would ye like to hear about it?” 

I eagerly assent; and the narrator, 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe, folds 
his brawny arms upon the top of the rail, 
and commences as follows: 

“*Bout three years ago, afore I got this 
berth as I’m in now, I was second-engineer 
aboard a Liverpool steamer bound for New 
York. There’d been a lot of extra cargo 
sent down just at the last minute, and we'd 
had no end of a job stowin’ it away, and 
that ran us late o’ startin’; so that, alto- 
gether, you may think, the cap’n warn’t 
in the sweetest temper in the world, nor 
the mate neither; as for the chief-engineer, 
he was an easy-goin’ sort of a chap, as 
nothing on earth could put out. But on 
the mornin’ of the third day out from 
Liverpool, he cum down to me in a precious 
hurry, lookin’ as if somethin’ had put him 
out pretty considerably. 

““Tom,’ says he, ‘what d’ye think? 
Blest if we ain’t found a stow-away.’ 
(That’s the name you know, sir, as we 
gives to chaps as hides theirselves aboard 
outward-bound vessels, and gets carried 
out unbeknown to everybody.) 

“*The dickens you have?’ says I, ‘Who 
is he, and where did yer find him?’ 

“Well, we found him stowed away 
among the casks for’ard; and ten to one 
we'd never ha’ twigged him at all, if the 
skipper’s dog hadn’t sniffed him out and 
begun barkin’. Sitch .a little mite as he 
is, too! I could ha’ most put him in my 
baccy-pouch, poor little beggar! but he 
looks to be a good-plucked un for all that.’ 

“T didn’t wait to hear no more, but up 
on deck like a sky-rocket; and there I did 
see a sight, and no mistake. Every man- 
Jack o’ the crew, and what few passengers 
we had aboard, was all in a ring on the 
fo’c’stle, and in the middle was the fust- 
mate, lookin’ as black as thunder. Right 
in front of him, lookin’ a reg’lar mite 
among them big fellers, was a little bit o’ 
a lad not ten-year old—ragged as a scare- 
crow, but -with bright, curly hair, and a 
bonnie little face o’ his own, if it hadn’t 
been so woful thin and pale. But, bless 
yer soul! to see the way that little chap 
held his head up and looked about him, 
you’d ha’ thought the whole ship belonged 
to him. The mate was a great hulkin’ 
black-bearded feller with a look that ’ud 
ha’ frightened a horse, and a voice fit to 
make one jump through a key-hole; but 
the young un warn’t a bit afeard—he stood 
straight up, and looked him full in the 
face with them bright clear eyes o’ his’n, 
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for all the world as if he was Prince Hal- 
fred himself. Folk did say afterwards ”— 
lowering his voice to a whisper—“as how 
he comed o’ better blood nor what he 
seemed; and, for my part, I’m rayther o’ 
that way o’ thinkin’ myself; for I never 
yet seed a common street-Harab—as they 
calls them now—carry it off like him. You 
might ha’ heerd a pin drop, as the mate 
spoke. 

“*Well, you young whelp,’ says he, in 
his grimmest voice, ‘what’s brought you 
here?’ 

“Tt was my step-father as done it,’ says 
the boy, in a weak little voice, but as steady 
as could be. ‘Father’s dead, and mother’s 
married again, and my new father says 
as how he won’t have no brats about eatin’ 
up his wages; and he stowed me away 
when nobody warn’t lookin’, and guv me 
some grub to keep me goin’ for a day or 
two till I got to sea. He says I’m to go to 
Aunt Jane, at Halifax; and here’s her ad- 
dress.’ And with that, he slips his hand 
into the breast of his shirt, and out with 
a scrap 0’ paper, awful dirty and crumpled 
up, but with the address on it, right 
enough. 

“We all believed every word on’t, even 
without the paper; for his look, and his 
voice, and the way he spoke, was enough 
to show that there warn’t ha’porth o’ lyin’ 
in his whole skin. But the mate didn’t 
seem to swallow the yarn at all; he only 
shrugged his shoulders with a kind o’ grin, 
as much as to say, ‘I’m too old a bird to 
be caught by that kind o’ chaff;’ and then 
he says to him, ‘Look here, my lad; that’s 
all very fine, but it won’t do here—some 
o’ these men o’ mine are in the secret, and 
I mean to have it out of ’em. Now, you 
just point out the man as stowed you away 
and fed you, this very minute; if you 
doan’t, it’ll be the worse for you! ° 

“The boy looked up in his bright, fear- 
less way (it did my heart good to look at 
him, the brave little chap!) and says, 
quietly, ‘I’ve told you the truth; I ain’t 
got no more to say.’ 

“The mate says nothin’, but looks at 
him for a minute as if he’d see clean 
through him: and then he faced round to 
the men, lookin’ blacker than ever. ‘ Reeve 
a rope to the yard!’ he sings out loud 
enough to raise the dead; ‘smart, now!’ 

“The men all looked at each other, as 
much as to say, ‘What on earth’s a-comin’ 
now?’—But aboard ship, o’ course, when 
you’re told to do a thing. you’ve got to 
do it, so the rope was rove in a jiffy. 

“*Now, my lad,’ says the mate in a 
hard, square kind o’ voice, that made every 
word seem like fittin’ a stone into a wall, 
‘you see that ’ere rope? Well, I'll give 
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you ten minutes to confess; and if you 
don’t tell the truth afore the time’s up, 
I'll hang you like a dog!’ 

“The crew all stared at one another 
as if they couldn’t believe their ears (I 
didn’t believe mine, I can tell ye), and then 
a low growl went among ’em, like a wild 
beast awakin’ out of a nap. 

“* Silence there!’ shouts the mate, in a 
voice like the roar of a nor-easter. ‘Stand 
by to run for’ard!’ as he held the noose 
ready to put it round the boy’s neck. The 
little feller never flinched a bit; but there 
was some among the sailors (big strong 
chaps as could ha’ felled an ox) as shook 
like leaves in the wind. As for me, I be- 
thought myself o’ my little curly-haired 
lad at home, and how it ’ud be if any one 
was to go for to hang him; and at the 
very thought on’t I tingled all over, and 
my fingers clinched theirselves as if they 
was a_grippin’ somebody’s throat. I 
clutched hold o’ a handspike, and held it 
behind my back all ready. 

“*Tom,’ whispers the chief engineer to 
me, ‘d’ye think he really means to do it?” 

“*T don’t know,’ says I, through my 
teeth: ‘but if he does, he shall go first, if 
I swing for it!’ 

“T’ve been in many an ugly scrape in 
my time, but I never felt ’arf as bad as I 
did then. Every minute seemed as long 
as a dozen; and the tick o’ the mate’s 
watch, reg’lar, pricked my ears like a pin. 
The men were very quiet, but there was a 
precious ugly look on some o’ their faces; 
and I noticed that three or four on ’em 
kep’ edgin’ for’ard to where the mate was, 
in a way that meant mischief. As for 
me, I’d made up my mind that if he did 
go for to hang the poor little chap, I’d 
kill him on the spot, and take my chance. 

“*Eight minutes,’ says the mate, his 
great deep voice breakin’ in upon the 
silence like the toll ’o a funeral bell. ‘If 
you've got anything to confess, my lad, 
you'd best out with it, for ye’re time’s 
nearly up.’ 

“*Tve told you the truth,’ answers the 
boy, very pale, but as firm as ever. ‘May 
I say my prayers, please?’ 

“The mate nodded; and down goes the 
poor little chap on his knees and puts up 
his poor little hands to pray. I couldn’t 
make out what he said (fact, my head was 
in sich a whirl that I’d hardly ha’ knowed 
my own name), but I'll be bound God 
heard it, every word. Then he ups on 
his feet again, and puts his hands behind 
him, and says to the mate quite quietly, 
‘I’m ready!’ 

“And then, sir, the mate’s hard, grim 
face broke up all to once, like I’ve seed 
the ice in the Baltic. He snatched up the 
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boy in his arms, and kissed him, and burst 
out a-cryin’ like a child; and I think there 
warn’t one of us as didn’t do the same. 
I know I did for one. 

“*God bless you, my boy!’ says he, 
smoothin’ the child’s hair with his great 
hard hand. ‘You’re a true Englishman, 
every inch of you: you wouldn’t tell a lie 
to save your life! Well, if so be as yer 
father’s cast yer off, I'll be yer father 
from this day forth; and if I ever forget 
you, then may God forget me!’ 

“And he kep’ his word, too. When 
we got to Halifax, he found out the little 
un’s aunt, and gev’ her a lump o’ money 
to make him comfortable; and now he 
goes to see the youngster every voyage, 
as reg’lar as can be; and to see the_pair 
on ’em together—the little chap so fond 
of him, and not bearin’ him a bit o’ grudge 
—it’s ’bout as pretty a sight as ever I seed. 
And now, sir, axin’ yer parding, it’s time 
for me to be goin’ below; so I’ll just wish 
yer good night.” 


THE HEAVENWARD SIDE. 








OD knows how hard it is for human 
eyes to see, but it is most especially 
hard for teachers to see. 

The contractor, who frets during the 
day, and worries wearily at night over his 
costs and calculations, may sometimes, nay, 
I am sure does, if he has a soul, look with 


an eye of pride upon his work; he has done . 


something to make men’s lives better, even 
if it is in an earthly way. Even the mason 
who lays the bricks, and the hod-carrier 
who bears the mortar, look not, I hope, 
upon every brick as alone so much bread 
or sO many cents, but as a milestone also 
on the road of some man’s progress. 

Doctors and lawyers, mechanics and m- 
chants, look not constantly and forever 
upon this side of their work; even though 
they work for themselves; for honor, com- 
fort and money; they are working for 
God also. Although their feet may never 
stand inside a church, though no nobleness 
may reach their hearts, no misery their 
pockets, yet are they still working for God; 
they are His servants and He will call 
upon them for an account of their steward- 
ship, whether it is well done or ill. 

Indeed, it does behoove us mortals to 
look often upon the Heavenward side of 
our daily labor. 

Shortly after the “great earthquake” 
some gentlemen, whose pockets were evi- 
dently not interested, were examining a 
house, whose brick walls were rent and 
partly tumbled down; the house had been 
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built for years, but they said that the work 
had not been well done in the first place. 
“T wonder,” said one of the gentlemen 
meditatively, “if the mason who did this 
work, and shirked it, will be held responsi- 
ble.” None answered the inquiry, but a 
queer look came over their faces, as though 
the corner of a curtain had been raised, 
and they looked beyond the range of human 
vision. The one who spoke of the mason’s 
being “responsible,” did not mean respon- 
sible to man; the bricks were green in 
places, with mossy age, and the hands 
which put them together had mouldered 
perhaps into dust; his name was forgotten; 
but the work was ill done, and when the 
servant would be questioned by his Master, 
what could he say of it? 

Dear fellow-teachers, if we do our work 
ill, it is not bricks that will break, but 
hearts; not walls that will fall down, but 
souls; and our hands must work not only 
earnestly, but carefully, lest we fear some- 
time to answer—lest we know not what to 
say when our Master asks His questions. 

It is not good for us to look too inti- 
mately into human nature, especially juve- 
nile human nature, for it wears no mask 
over its native ugliness; nor, thank God, 
over its beauty; yet teachers must look into 
it—it is a part of their vocation; and most 
happy are they who can rejoice in the 
beauty too much to sicken at the ugliness. 

The best teachers, they say, make the 
best daughters and sisters, the best wives, 
and, above all, the best mothers; mothers 
who can see a blemish in their children’s 
characters as well as a beauty, and whose 
firm and loving hands can soften the one 
and enhance the other. 

A little boy said to me one day: “I think 
Kate Flynn is an awful homely little girl,” 
with that air of a connoisseur which some 
little boys, and very many big ones, assume; 
then, after a pause, he added: “Well, I 
suppose her mother thinks she’s pretty.” 
Ah me! I suppose she does; happy, happy 
are the Kates who possess mothers, for 
their name is legion, and their lot is hard— 
“the awful homely ones”—Heaven pity 
them. May it not only pity them, but 
help; send them good mothers and good 
teachers—those who will recompense phys- 
ical or moral ugliness by mental and spiri- 
tual beauty; who will find the Heavenward 
side of the repulsive face, and know their 
dearest reward in the joy of being held 
“responsible,” and the ability to answer 
for their work without fear. 

There are such teachers; few, perhaps, 
yet not so few as we in our ignorance often 
suppose. “I never look at that girl,” said 


a good teacher to me once, pointing to a 
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“Kate,” “but I thank God that I am not 
her mother.” “And yet,” she added, “I 
could not teach that girl if I did not con- 
stantly try to look upon her with a little of 
the motherly feeling; I work by showing 
toward her some shadow of a mother’s 
trust and patience and gentleness.” “It 
must be hard,” said I. “ Yes,” said she, 
“it is very hard; but, after all, it is nothing 
but duty.” 

Saints have ascended into heaven, crown- 
ed with gold; martyrs bear palms of im- 
mortality in their prayerful hands; and ye’ 
I think that God could say no more to them 
than he will to that true and saintly 
woman: “ Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant.” Their reward can be no 
better than hers will be—“ Enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” 

I have often heard the remark made, in 
answer to a question, “Oh, yes! I like 
teaching well enough, but I think pay-day 
is the pleasantest day in the month.” They 
were young lips from which I have heard 
these words; they were young girls who 
uttered them, girls who had not taught long 
nor thought long; their minds had been re- 
leased for so short a time from the disci- 
pline of school, and the leadership of a ma- 
turer mind, that they were as yet incapable 
of thinking for themselves. I trust that 
those teachers spoke thoughtlessly, and 
knew not what they said. I hope it for 
their own sakes, more for the children’s 
sake, and most for God’s sake. If it is true 
that they find no pleasure in their labor 
but the receiving of their salary, then 
surely they are not fit for, they are not 
worthy of, the position which they occupy. 

Every true teacher feels in her heart that 
no money can pay her for what she does; 
and that only One knows and appreciates 
her work. If she labors for money alone, 
she is indeed poorly paid; but if she does 
it for love also, then great is her reward. 
Teachers, let us keep our eyes turned 
toward this Heavenward side; let us follow 
the hand which pierces the mist hanging 
over the river of Death, and points us to 
the world beyond; let us listen to the voice 
which whispers—“It is My work which 
thou doest, not thine; take care, and do it 
well.” And those of us who hate and 
abhor this kind of labor, let us drop the 
burden which is too heavy for our 
shoulders, and take up some other work 
which we can do well. If we cannot feel 
the glory, but only the drudgery; if we see 
no hand pointing skyward; if we hear no 
voice above the monotonous hum and buzz 
of the school-room; and if money is our 
sole reward, let us put our hands to less 
aon tasks, and at least do our little 
well. . 
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It is sad enough to fail in our tasks, even 
when we deal in bricks or stones; but it is 
dreadful, indeed, to fail when we work 
with immortal human souls.—California 
Teacher. 


—_ 


PROJECT METHOD IN SCIENCE. 








PROF. L. J. ULMER. 





N recent years we have heard much and 
often the term “project method in teach- 
ing.” Originally I had some idea as to what this 
meant; but recently I have heard the term 
used in so many different ways and applied 
to so many different subjects that I must con- 
fess that when this subject was assigned me, 
I was confused as to where to stand or in 
which direction to go. I therefore take the 
liberty of defining and restricting the term 
to just one purpose. 

I have assumed that a project is a problem 
not to be solved on paper and to be worked 
out from original data.in a way that gives it 
a practical application to the problem of life. 
In other words, the idea learned in the class- 
room should be projected beyond the school 
building, that it may have a definite function. 
It is more than a mere experiment, although 
experiments may be an essential part of a 
project. It is rather a problem that embraces 
a series of experiments, linking these experi- 
ments with some practical applications, in 
order thus to solve the larger problems of life. 

We are all familiar with the “ project,” in 
the teaching of agriculture, home economics, 
manual training. Each of these subjects has 
a definite object in view, to accomplish which 
a series of operations each rather simple but 
none the less essential to the final solution, 
which may be a great many days distant when 
the work is just undertaken. For example, a 
boy takes a project, in which he undertakes 
to derive from the eggs say, twenty-five chick- 
ens. This seems like but one problem, but in 
reality it involves many, as, for instance, the 
choice of a bird, the selection of the eggs, the 
method of incubation, the brooder and the 
care, selection of proper food and method 
of feeding; also the health of the chicken 
and what to do in case of disease; bringing 
the chickens on to early maturity, and finally 
selecting the layers. In addition we have the 
problem of financing the undertaking, which 
includes accounting, and may cover a rather 
long period of time. Thus the project might 
as well have been the preparation of a meal, 
the making of a dress, or the construction of 
a piece of furniture. 

It may be wise to consider for a moment 
the advantage of this method of teaching. 
First, the narrow boundaries of the school 
room are broken down. One of the serious 
criticisms of our educational work is that 
much of it never reaches beyond the four 
walls of the school room and thus it lacks 
efficiency. The home project method not only 
makes possible the work beyond the school 
room, but makes impossible the work if it is 
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not extended into life. Again, our recitation 
work in the class room seems often to the 
pupil at least, and many times, I fear, also 
to the teachers, to be an end in itself. In the 
project method, however, the class room work 
becomes merely a means to the larger and 
more remote end, and the fact that the end is 
sometimes distant and remote makes it all 
the more valuable educationally. The real 
problems of life are not those which arise in 
a day or can be settled overnight. The mas- 
ters of life’s problems are those who can pro- 
ject themselves far into the future and, in 
fact, can solve many of these problems even 
before they arise. 

There are, of course, difficulties in the way 
of science teaching by this method. These 
difficulties probably account for the fact that 
we have not used this method more generally 
in our science teaching. Among these we 
may find that much of our science is rather 
abstract; oftentimes dealing more with under- 
lying principles than with the application of 
those principles. In other words, we have 
had little applied science. 

Secondly, much of our possible work in 
physics, much apparatus, and material that 
make it necessary that it shall be confine it to 
the laboratory. It thus loses much of its 
real value even though the project method 
may still be applied. Again, the project 
method makes necessary a great deal of indi- 
vidual work by the teacher in the way of di- 
rection and supervision. 

The much discussed General Science is 
largely a revolt against the old form of pure 
science. With the desire to make use only of 
the practical and the thing that can be ap- 
plied to everyday life. The large number of 
texts that have appeared in the last five years 
show desperate effort on the part of each 
author to outdo his predecessors in the way 
of practical application. This affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity for home project work, a 
large fundamental instinct of curiosity, the 
desire to make things and see them go, offers 
an outlet for much material that is found in 
all books on General Science. Practicatiy all 
toys that children use or that boys delight so 
much in making have their scientific explana- 
tion. Th kite is a model of the aeroplane. 
Why not have every boy make one scientific 
ally constructed? A state day might add 
much interest to the subject. The top ex- 
plains the revolution of the earth around the 
sun. The popgun is an application of the use 
of compressed air. The mechanical toys ex- 
plain the application of almost every simple 
machine. There are also to be found in al- 
most every modern home washing machines 
and sewing machines. The study of these 
might easily be made a home duty, with orig- 
inal drawings and a written report. Special 
problems, such as friction, resistance, effi- 
ciency, and others may easily be assigned. 

Biology naturally leads us into another field 
of work. Sanitary surveys of the home sur- 
roundings are easily made, and of great value. 
Collections of plants and insects are easily 
made and create an interest in the home as 
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well as the school in spite of the fact that 
many teachers ridicule the idea. 

Our work in botany and plant biology work 
naturally Projects itself into gardening and 
floricylture. This work has received greater 
emphasie during the last few years than the 
work in school and home gardening, and has 
been most successfully carried on in small 
places in the state. Gardening seems to be 
more popular in our Junior High Schools than 
in the more advanced grades. So fas as I 
know their project has been worked out more 
effectively at the Garfield Junior High School 
at Johnstown than any other place in the state. 
May I quote at some length from the report 
of Mr. Kent, who has charge of this work? 

“A new course in Home Gardening and 
the study of plant life was started in Septem- 
ber, 1918. The instruction given during the 
first semester prepared a number of boys for 
work in raising plants early in 1917. Most of 
this work was done after school hours and on 
Saturdays. We will follow the same course 
in 1920. A number of pupils who are just 
completing the garden course have signed up 
for the irregular work around the hotbeds 
after February first. I have new applicants 
every day. They sign up with the understand- 
ing that the work is extra and must not inter- 
fere with regular scheduled subjects. To re- 
ceive credit, the pupil must put in thirty hours 
per school month. I keep a time book and 
give time and half-time for one week after 3 
p. m. and for Saturdays and other holidays. 
Last spring the hotbeds turned out poor, and 
dozens of tomato, egg plant, pepper, aster 
and pansy plants—about one-half of those 
raised—were distributed gratis to parents and 
pupils, the other half were sold. Fourteen 
hundred tomato plants were set out in our 


communicating garden. From these we canned’ 


fifty bushels of tomatoes, and_ sold thirty. 
Fourteen were canned during September by 
pupils in the Domestic Science Department 
and are now used in the school cafeteria. 

“Cash received for tomatoes and plant seed 
amounted ‘to nirety-three dollars, and by 
placing an estimate on plants distributed 
gratis we reached a total of $250. The actual 
cash turned back covered all expenses. The 
work is entirely self supporting.” 

I might go on quoting at considerable length 
from these interesting reports, but I have 
shown what can be done under proper super- 
vision. This is not the — form of project 
work done in this school. en I visited there 
last June I found that the mechanic art stu- 
dents had constructed an entire building for 
shop use, and were at that time installing light 
and power. 

Many other projects might be mentioned, 
but I will not take the time for this. Text- 
books on general science show this work in 
outline and will suggest still other work. 
Notable among these books which have re- 
cently come to my desk, and attracted my 
special attention are those published by the 
Macmillan Company Houghton Miffin Com- 
pany and the Allyne & Bacon Company. _ 

There remains for me one more vital point 
for discussion. How can pupils be induced to 





take up home project work and ca it 
through to a logical conclusion? Bri I 
would say. Make it a part of the required 
work; grade the work, and make it count as 
part of the final grade. In addition get the 
cooperation of parents and make them a part 
of the experiment. And lastly, follow up 
the work in the home. This will, of course, 
take extra time, but the time will be well 
spent. Unless this follow-up work is done, 
the project will rarely be a success. This 
has been proven in the farm and garden pro- 
ject, which is always successful when the 
home work is school supervised. Without 
such supervision the work is rarely successful. 

Home project work in science has difficulty 
that needs to be overcome, but it also presents 
an opportunity for the live teacher to carry 
the school beyond the class room and to show 
the pupil hw the instruction of the class may 
function in the practical things of the home 
and community. 


is 
ie 





State school appropriations aggregating 
$13,227 are ordered withheld from the 
school district of. Mill Creek township, Erie 
county, by Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, Staté 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, on 
the ground that the school directors “ de- 
liberately refrained” from enforcing the 
compulsory education law because of a con- 
troversy over the vaccination law with offi- 
cials of the State Department of Health. 
“The provision of the law is plain and ad- 
mits of no equivocation,” said Dr, Finne- 
gan. “It was their absolute duty to en- 
force the law as it stood until such time as 
they might be excused therefrom .by the 
courts of the Commonwealth.” 


We have just sent to Prof. William 
Davidson, of Dunedin, New Zealand, a 
noted teacher of nearly fifty years’ experi- 
ence in that wide-awake country, thirteen 
hundred copies of the best pictures in the 
Lincoln Art Series and six or eight sets of 
The Treasury of Song. A letter says they 
reached him in good condition, and he 
wants to know the cost of a hundred sets 
of the Treasury of Song, three volumes. 


Married women should prove the best 
school teachers because of their leadership 
in the community and their experience of 
home life, according to a report issued by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the advance- 
ment of teaching. ; . 

“There is probably no work to which 
marriage and normal life could contribute 
a qualification more essential than to teach- 
ing,” says the report. It urges organiza- 
tion of the teaching profession on a colle- 
giate footing of education and under cen- 
tralized direction as a part of the State 
University of New York. Other recom- 
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mendations are that “ normal ” schools drop 
that name and became an acknowledged 
part of the greater university whole, that 
the teacher be given more training, recom- 
pense and distinction; that the public take 
a more active interest in the common 
schools, and that discrimination between 
high school and elementary teachers be 
eliminated. 

The report originated in an investigation 
of teacher-training facilities in Missouri, 
which was regarded as furnishing an index 
for conditions elsewhere. Dr. William S. 
Learned, of the Carnegie Foundation, or- 
ganized and directed the study. 


Mr. C. H. Obreiter, Secretary, writes 
July 7, 1920: “ For quite a number of years 
past the first thing done by the Lancaster 
Township School Board, after effecting its 
organization for the ensuing year, has been 
to vote unanimously to renew its subscrip- 
tion for its Directors and Teachers to the 
Pennsylvania School Journal. The uni- 
form priority given to this subscription 
over all other business best expresses our 
opinion of its great usefulness and value 
to all Directors and Teachers.” This in- 
cludes nine teachers in addition to the 
members of the Board. We thank you, 
gentlemen, and know that your schools are 
fortunate in your wise and generous direc- 
tion of their affairs. 





SIXTY-NINTH VOLUME. 





HE current volume of The Journal 
ends with the presen issue. The July 
number will begin our Sixty-ninth volume. 
With hearty welcome to the coming guest, 
and God-speed to him who quits our 
company here, we enter upon another 
twelve-month of duty and responsibility. 
Who knows what it may bring? Life 
grows shorter, and the hoar-frost of its 
winter suggests the near Eternity. Wel- 
come too to that! In the meantime, what 
we can we will, in the interest of the great 
work to which our best energies have so 
long been devoted. There is nothing new 
to promise. The past of The Journal must 
stand as its pledge for the new year upon 
which it enters. Fice hundred and fifty- 
two closely-printed pages of double-column 
royal octavo, is our high-water mark for 
1919-20. 
for, but we shall try to do as well. Will 
our readers who desire The Journal con- 
tinued, please renew subscription promptly, 
that our mailing lists may be kept in as 
good form as possible. The regulations of 
the post-office now require the prepayment 
of subscriptions. 
What this publication is, what it aims to 
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do, or aid in doing, and how well that aim 
is accomplished, our readers have ample 
opportunity for knowing. Its subscription 
rate is low, and its purpose is to give full 
value in every way possible to the reader. 
Its future must be judged by its past. The 
present volume contains a great deal of 
matter of educational interest. We will 
continue to do what we can to make it 
worthy the generous approval of the men 
and women of the state who are interested 
in the great work of education, and we 
shall be grateful for the encouragement 
and support which they see fit to give in 
the practical form of subscriptions ordered. 

Will Secretaries please report promptly 
to their County Superintendents, if under 
such authority, the new organization of 
their Boards of Directors? The Superin- 
tendent then makes his report of these offi- 
cers to the State Department at Harrisburg 
and the list of Secretaries who are to re- 
ceive the New Volume (69) is sent from 
the State Department to the office of The 
School Journal. Of 2,600 Secretaries some 
1,800 were changed at the annual reorgani- 
zation of the Boards in July, 1919, and 
there was much delay in sending these re- 
ports to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Will these new officers be more 
prompt for the new year 1920? 


i 


MARIA L. SANFORD. 








Maria L. Sanford, Professor Emeritus, 
University of Minnesota, died Tuesday, 
April 20, at the home of Senator Knute 
Nelson, Washington, D. C. She was born 
in Saybrook, Conn., December 19, 1836, 
and began her life work as a teacher at the 
age of 19. From 1871 to 1881 she was 
Professor of History in Swarthmore Col- 
lege. In 1881 she entered the faculty of 
the University of Minnesota, where she 
taught literature, rhetoric and public speak- 
ing, resigning her position in 1909. To her 
was given the title, “ The best loved woman 
in Minnesota.” She was a versatile and in- 
spiring teacher, a gifted lecturer, an elo- 
quent preacher, a devoted and self-sacrific- 
ing citizen of the community and the na- 
tion. “She went about doing good.” 
Wherever her resonant, melodious voice 
was heard she made friends. Her win- 
some personality, nobility of character and 
unselfish zeal in every good cause won for 
her the respect and affection of thousands. 
She will live on in the lives of others, her 
memory a gracious benediction. 

So far The News Letter of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. We knew Miss San- 


ford well, and wrote her but recently. She 
read The School Journal for fifty years. 
It was at the meeting of the Pennsylvania 
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State Association at Allentown in 1868, 
when she was teaching a country school 
in Chester county, that she read her first 
paper before such public assemblages—at 
the urgent request of W. W. Woodruff, 
then Superintendent of the Chester County 
Schools—on “The Greatness of Our 
Work.” Later she was at the head of the 
Coatesville High School, and in 1871 she 
began her ten years’ work at Swarthmore 
College. She left Swartmore in 1881, and 
was our’ guest in Lancaster during the week 
of the County Institute. That year I hap- 
pened to be giving the teachers some of 
our Star Club work, with lines of direction 
and distance in the practical study of leading 
stars and constellations, and had a number 
of boys and others helping the work on 
bright nights from the banks of the city 
reservoir. She was much interested, and 
in a delightful talk on astronomy before the 
Institute gave them Longfellow’s poem 
on the Occultation of Orion, knowing it by 
heart. Little wonder that she became “ the 
best loved woman in Minnesota.” 





CONTINUE THE RECORD. 


UR 69th Volume of The School Jour- 
nal will begin with the issue for July. 
The present is the 822nd monthly issue in 
continued sequence since January, 1852— 
twelve numbers to the year, the first vol- 
ume containing eighteen numbers. May, 
1866 was the first number the writer put 
through press, and he has made up and di- 
rected the printing of every issue (649) 
since that time. Many Directors and 
Teachers, who are doing what they can, 
think its monthly visits have been helpful 
to them in many ways. Superintendents 
tell us that it is best known in the best 
school districts. We are pleased to think 
this may be true. 
We have just sent a bound set of The 
Journal to Jacob H. Selfeis, a magistrate 





‘of Beth, Northampton County, Pa., who 


was a teacher for forty-eight years, and 
wants to read over again at his leisure, 
from the variety of matter in these books, 
many things he once enjoyed and found 
suggestive. He has paid seventy-five dol- 
lars for the set, and thinks it worth the 
money. “Continue the record,” they say. 
We earnestly hope this may be done. But 
it is not for us to do, nor can we pass it on 
to any heir-at-law. We trust that, in the 
providence of God, good men may carry 
forward the work—doing it still better as 
time goes on—and round out this hundred 
years of unbroken educational record for 
Pennsylvania, which, as it stands for the 
past sixty years and longer, is unmatched 
by any other State in the Union. 
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LOSS AND GAIN, 


We have made plenty of money, and 
might easily be worth half a million dollars 
or more with ordinary thrift and the steady 
purpose to “grow rich” in this. world’s 
goods. But from time to time we have 
lost it by tens of thousands. The lure of 
oil and the watch manufacture, and the cul- 
ture of orange groves, and our interest in 
the greatest marble deposit in the world, in 
Colorado, has been expensive. Within the 
past ten years we have lost more than a 
hundred thousand dollars in hard cash. So 
be it. We are still a multi-millionaire in 
better directions—and in no sense disheart- 
ened at the prospect ahead. We hope 
soon, with wider outlook and broader 
knowledge, to thank God for these losses as 
among the great blessings of life when we 
see how steadily we have been kept at work 
for more than sixty years on the lines to 
which we seem to have been called. We 
can better afford fo lose money than to 
love it, and there is danger in too great 
success in such accumulation. 


So I go on, not knowing, 

I would not if I might, 

I would rather walk in the dark with God 
Than go alone in the light. 

I would rather walk with Him by faith 
Than walk alone by sight. 





For twenty-five or thirty years we were 
“good” for a thousand pounds of cast 
iron any time we cared for it, dead_lift 
from the floor, standing on the table above 
it. It was arranged in discs weighing fifty 
pounds each in the Winship and Reilly 
health lifts. Five minutes every day or 
two was time enough for this exercise, the 
best we have ever known. This lifting ex- 
ercise has been the secret of our good 
health and longevity. We started for 
twelve hundred pounds but stopped at 
eleven hundred. 





STATE RETIREMENT SYSTEM. 


E have received from Mr. Henry H. 
Baish, Secretary of the State Retire- 
ment Board, Harrisburg, the following state- 
ment as to the present status of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Employes Retirement System, 
which will be read with much interest by 
teachers, school directors and school officials 
generally: 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE PENNSYLVAN.A SCHOOL 
EMPLOYES’ RETIREMFNT FUND. 





When the school employe representatives on 
the State Retirement Board were elected in 
1918 Miss Lucy W. Glass of Jeannette was 
elected for the three-year term, Miss Grace 
Swan of Pittsburgh for the two-year term, 
and Mr. Robert E. Laramy of Easton for the 
one-year term. Mr. Laramy’s term of office 
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having expired on January 1, 1820, an election 
was held at the various county and city teach- 
ers’ institutes during the fall of 1919 for the 
selection of his successor. A committee rep- 
resenting the State Educational Association 
and the State Teachers’ League had nominated 
Mr. Laramy and Mr. John W. Sweeney, Su- 
perintendent of schools of Elk county, for the 
vacancy. 

The balloting closed on December 20, 1919, 
and on January 2, 1920, the ballots were 
counted by a committee consisting of Dr. 
Charles B. Fager, Jr., principal of the Tech- 
nical i School of Harrisburg as chairman, 
Mr. P. L. Hocker, an elementary school prin- 
cipal, and Miss Mary L. Irwin, a Junior High 
School teacher. This committee announced 
the election of Mr. Laramy as a member of 
the Retirement Board for the three-year term 
beginning March 1, 1919, and he has been re- 
elected for the year beginning March 1, 1920. 

The Retirement Act provides that one 
member of the Retirement Board shall be 
elected annually by the other members of the 
Board to serve for a term of one year. Hon. 
A. S. Kreider, Congressman of Annville, was 
elected for the year beginning March 1, 1919, 
and he has been re-elected for the year begin- 
ning March I, 1920. 

The State Retirement Board meets regularly 
on the third Monday of each calendar month 
in the office of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. On April 1, 1920, a total 
of 128 superannuation and 41 disability retire- 
ment allowances had been granted bv the Re- 
tirement Board. The average monthly allow- 
ance paid superannuation annuitants is $26.75 
and the disability annuitants is $23.12. The 
average age of the superannuation annuitants 
is 71.66 years and of the disability annuitants 
is 49.05 years. The total amount paid in super- 
annuation annuities to April 1, was $15,420.55 
and in disability annuities $3,607.31. The 
deaths to April 1, among superannuation an- 
nuitants number 5 and among disability annui- 
tants 5. 

The total receipts of the State Retire- 
ment System to April 1, amounted to $1,900,- 
204.590. The salary deductions of contribu- 
tors amounted to $813,444.23. The amount 
contfibuted by local school districts is $543,- 
380.18 and* the state contributes the same 
amount as the local districts. The State Re- 
tirement Board has invested $300,000 of the 
Retirement funds in United States Victory 
Liberty bonds and the remainder of the funds 
is being invested in school district and road 
bonds of Pennsylvania. : 

The following statement will give the reader 
of this article an idea of the difficulties which 
the Retirement Board had to face in getting 
the Retirement System started. There are 
2,600 different school districts in Pennsylvania 
and each of these districts is required to re- 

rt its salary deductions monthly to the State 

etirement rd. A Hand Book of Salary 
Deductions and a complete supply of report 
blanks with instructions for filling out same 
were sent to each school district secretary 
early last summer. 
e Retirement System went into full effect 
July 1, 1919, and the monthly reports were to 
start on August 1. The 2,600 local school 
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district secretaries were instructed as to their 
duties in connection with the Retirement Sys- 
tem and everything was believed to be in ex- 
cellent shape for the inauguration of the Re- 
tirement System. However, in July, ro19, the 
annual election of school district secretaries 
was held and among the 2,600 district secre- 
taries more than 1,800 suddenly dropped out 
of sight, and among these 1,800 more than 
1,200 neglected to turn the Retirement System 
report blanks and instructions over to their 
successors. It required months for the State 
Retirement Board to secure the names and ad- 
dresses of these missing secretaries and then 
the task of instructing them concerning their 
Retirement System reports had to be gone 
over again. 

Many of these local district secretaries are 
busy men and do not have time to prepare 
their monthly reports of salary deductions to 
the Retirement Board and, therefore, hun- 
dreds of these reports had to be prepared in 
the office of the Retirement Board after the 
local secretaries furnished the local data 

Since it is necessary to keep in mind the 
salary, age and sex of the school employe 
when computing the salary deductions, errors 
were easily made and occurred frequently 
before the secretaries became familiar with 
the method of computing the deductions. Al- 
most all of the secretaries found it necessary 
to write to the office of the Retirement Board 
once a month or oftener regarding some detail 
of the Retirement System. A circular of in- 
formaation regarding the Retirement System 
was prepared and mailed to each school dis- 
trict secretary, but most secretaries failed to 
keep this circular of information and referred 
their questions direct to the office of the Re- 
tirement Board. 

Many teachers, especially those who have 
reached the optional retirement age, write for 
information concerning the Retirement Sys- 
tem. It frequently requires ten to fifteen min- 
utes to assemble the data required to answer 
the questions one teacher asks regarding her 
prospective retirement allowance. Hundreds 
of letters and reports are received daily at the 
office of the Retirement Board, and it is not 
unusual for more than a thousand letters and 
reports to be received in one day. The office 
of the Retirement Board is doing its best to 
keep its correspondence up to date, but occa- 
sionally the spirit seems to move an unusually 
large number of persons to write for informa- 
tion at the same time and then a congestion 
occurs that causes a delay in answering corre- 
spondence. 

All districts except 56 have sent in their re- 
ports to the Retirement Board. A number of 
these missing districts have sent word that 
their deductions for the entire term will be 
sent in at the close of the term. Since the 
salary deductions of school employes must be 
invested by the Retirement Board so as to 
earn at least 4 per cent. compound interest, it 
will be necessary for all districts to report 
their salary deductions monthly in the future. 
If a large number of districts neglected to 
send in their salary deductions until the end 
of the term each year, the Retirement System 
would lose thousands of dollars in interest. 
Arrangements will probably be made to charge 
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each local district interest on all over-due sal- 
oe payments after this year. 

hen we keep in mind that the Retirement 
System was a new thing to almost all school 
district secretaries in Pennsylvania, it is cer- 
tainly encouraging to know that all but 56 
among 2,600 have already sent their reports in. 
Ninety-eight per cent. of the secretaries have 
sent in their reports and the missing 2 per cent. 
will probably be heard from before the close 
of the school year. 

This gratifying report is largely the result 
of the splendid co-operation which the Retire- 
ment Board received from the County super- 
intendents of schools. Without a single ex- 
ception each County superintendent in the 
state rendered valuable assistance in getting 
the Retirement System successfully started in 
his county. Many local district secretaries 
depended largely upon the superintendent of 
schools for assistance in preparing the Retire- 
ment System reports and without this help the 
Retirement Board would not be able to pre- 
sent such an encouraging statement at this 


time. 
H. H. Batsu, Secretary. 





THE RED BOOK: NO. EIGHT. 


ITHOUT this book or The School Jour- 
nal comparatively few of the more 
than forty thousand teachers in the common 
schools of the state would know anything of 
the programs of the general sessions or the de- 
partments and round tables of the State Edu- 
cational Association at the great meeting held 
during the week of the Christmas holidays 
in Philadelphia last year. With it and The 
Journal we doubt whether any other meet- 
ing of any kind held during the year has 
had wider publicity or greater influence for 
We have heard it said that the pro- 
grams at Philadelphia were, on the whole, 
fully equal to those at the later meeting of 
Department of Superintendence at Cleve- 
land, and, as we have read these addresses, 
preparing them for the press, we can readily 
believe this strong statement to the credit of 
Pennsylvania. Nearly everything that has 
come to us will be found in this volume. 

The executive committee last year gave to 
all persons enrolling as members for 1919 
and paying the enrollment fee of one dollar— 
the choice between the Red Book for 1919 and 
the six issues of The School Journal from 
January to June, 1920. The enrollment was 
extraordinary, about twenty-nine thousand, 
more than twenty thousand of whom chose 
the Red Book. The list of names, which in 
six-point type runs nearly three hundred to 
the page, would occupy, with necessary “ dis- 
play,” about one hundred pages. The execu- 
tive committee for 1920 directs the omission 
of this list for 1919, thus reducing the cost 
of the volume, and saving money for other 
purposes that are, at this time, regarded as 
more important. i 

This book gives back every cent of its dol- 
lar to any one who is a real teacher. One of 
the best papers in it, in the interest of broader 
scholarship, which is sadly “clipped and crip- 

led” in these utilitarian days, is The First 

ear in Greek. 
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It would have been easy to make a very 
large book, but the high cost of labor and sup- 
plies limits its size to three hundred pages, 
and this, nearly all of it, in eight-point type. 
Prices have advanced in some items from 
fifty to one hundred per cent. 

The volume for last year (1918) is worth 
not one dollar, but many dollars, to any one 
who wishes to take up the magnificent study 
of the heavens in their stars and star groups; 
to any gifted and reverent teacher who would 
encourage life-long familiarity with Orion, 
the Pleiades, and “all the host of heaven” in 
the minds of his or her pupils. It is a vade 
mecum in star study, the oldest and grandest 
of all the sciences, always challenging atten- 
tion, needing no apparatus for study by any 
country school beyond the eyes and ears of 
the teacher and pupils,—and yet practically ig- 
nored everywhere. Of the teacher who uses 
this Red Book for 1918 wisely, pupils may 
write hereafter as Bishop H. W. Warren wrote 
me forty years ago when I sent him a printed 
copy of our Star Club work: 

“T received my first lessons in astronomy 
before I knew the four fundamental rules in 
arithmetic. These lessons I have never for- 
gotten. They have made me feel at home 
wherever I have turned my face to the skies, 
though I was on the great ocean, among the 
Alps, on the Pyramid, or under the clear sky 
of the East, where God, seeking to lift Abra- 
ham up to his own lofty thought, said unto 
him, ‘ Look now towards heaven and tell the 
stars if thou be able.’ Perhaps I did not thank 
the district school teacher as I should have 
done at the time, but I have blessed her ever 
scince, and am glad to say any word of en- 
couragement to any that are following in her 
steps.” 


We remember well when the School Journal 
was started as a labor of love in Lancaster 
by Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes in January, 
1852. The State Teachers’ Association was 
organized at Harrisburg in December of the 
same year, and he was the only man thought 
of or spoken of as its president. Less than 
twenty years before, as Secretary of State 
under Governor Ritner, he had organized the 
common school system under an act passed 
during the previous administration, which was 
saved from repeal by Thaddeus Stevens in 
1835, and then made a working statute by 
Burrowes and others. This law was written 
by Samuel Breck who went to the Legislature 
of 1834, from Philadelphia, for the sole pur- 
pose of presenting such a bill and securing its 
passage. A sketch of the life and work of 
this remarkable man, of whom so little is gen- 
erally known in Pennsylvania, was given in 
The School Journal for February, 1901, page 
355 (fifteen pages), and in the Report of Pro- 
ceedings of the State Association for the year 
1901. It is of interest to those who care to 
know our school history. 

Twen -four good men were enough to or- 
ganize the State Teachers Association when 
they assembled in the Capitol at Harrisburg 

ursuant to the call of duty in December, 1852, 
Half that number was enough for the orig- 
inal band of Christians in Palestine. For the 
seventieth meeting in Philadelphia in 19109, 
instead of 24, the enrollment stands 28,956! 
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The day of “small things” was a great day. 
But for the first fifty meetings the member- 
ship averaged not more than three hundred, 
only one of them passing the thousand mark. 
The last six have enrolled more than 10,000 
each, last year nearly 20,000, and for the cur- 
rent year neaily 30,000, thanks to better condi- 
tions and to the earnest efforts of superin- 
tendents in all parts of the state—but espe- 
cially to Treasurer John C. Wagner and Presi- 
dent F. E. Downes. The Red Book itself has 
had no little influence in bringing about this 
result. 

This is the twentieth report of proceedings 
published apart from The School Journal in a 
a single volume, and the eighth copy of the 
Red Book bound in boards. The School 
Journal has presented these reports in its an- 
nual volumes each year since 1852—sixty- 
eight years. The report in the single volume 
is of course more full than in The Journal. 
The first of the Red Books was authorized by 
a special committee, Messrs, J. George Becht 
and F. E. Downes, and was issued for 1912, 
when the enrollment had risen to 6,121. In 
1914, 11,125; in I915, 11,136; in 1916, 12,501; 
in 1917, 10,678; in 1918, 18,326; and 1919, 
28,056. This last extraordinary enrollment 1s 
64 per cent. of the teachers employed in the 
public schools of the state. 

The State Association has done much good 
work, and on many lines. All the way there 
have been high-grade men and women shaping 
its programs and directing its work, be the 
membership small or large. Of late years, 
however, with increased enrollment it has been 
possible to send these proceedings to very 
many teachers who have not been able to at- 
tend the meetings. This has put “the printed 
word” within their reach at their leisure, 
whenever they see fit of themselves to con- 
sider it, or to act upon the suggestion of the 
superintendent. or other instructor, that this 
or that paper be read or studied. We regard 
this as one of the very best things the Asso- 
ciation has yet done for the earnest teacher. 

But does the teacher, who may think more 
of pay than of duty or responsibility, read 
these reports and consider them at all soberly? 
Yes and No. It depends largely upon one’s 
heredity, habit, environment. There are not a 
few so-called teachers in all grades who can- 
not read, and will never learn anything of the 
divine art of teaching. They are utterly out 
place in the school room. The man who is 
color blind can never be taught to paint a por- 
trait or a landscape. The salaries of such 
teachers are never earned. They should 
rather be assessed heavy damages for actual 
harm done, and for the good which they pre- 
vent others from doing in places of vital im- 
portance which they occupy—and perhaps hold 
against all comers. What adequate damages 
can be assessed, in this world or the next, 
against such failure? 

There is another class of teachers who care 
little for public assemblages or for reports of 
public meetings. hen at leisure they have 


their choice books and association with the 
fine spirits of the ages. They have their spe- 
cial lines of study in nature and art and life, 
and in all the wide universe of God spread 
illimitably above and about them. These they 
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enjoy all the while, and they and their pupils 
are always gathering honey—never poison. 
Their salaries are earned many times over. 
They are fitting themselves—always that—as 
well as their boys and girls for life at its best. 
God bless them. 

But there are still others, and by thousands, 
who are growing into broader vision day by 
day. They want to know what the more pro- 
gressive men and women of the state, and 
from all parts of the state, present at these 
annual meetings, as their best thought and 
purpose, to stimulate and help their fellows in 
the school work. Such teachers see and hear 
gladly; they learn and know, and “ do things.” 
They dream, they pray, they strive—and they 
grow. They are never forgotten by their 
boys and girls, who rise up in after years and 
call them blessed. And the Red Book is one 
of the agencies for which they have very good 
reason to be glad and grateful. The simple 
but impassioned words of Charles Kingsley 
have in them the spirit of all best effort for 
the worthy young woman teacher: 


Be.gned, sweet maid, and let who will be 
clever; 

Do noble things, not dream them all day long; 
And so make life, death, and the vast forever 
One grand, sweet song. 


This is a good book, that will be “as 
leaven” to the thought of hundreds of thou- 
sands of teachers—and pupils—and that for 
many years. 


— 





A short time before his sudden death we 
met Dr. Philips, and but a few days before 
this sad event, talked with him over the 
phone. His voice was cheery and his quick 
mind alert as ever—no thought of the end 
so near. “In the midst of life we are in 
death ”—all of us! Dr. George W. Foun- 
ders and Prof. John L. Shroy, both promi- 
nent in the schools of Philadelphia, and 
actively interested in preparations for the 
great meeting of the State Association re- 
cently held in that city, and Supt. F. C. 
Steltz, of the schools of Braddock, Alle- 
gheny county, who was chairman of the 
Committee on Necrology, have also passed 
away since the meeting. 


adie 





ENROLLMENT, 1918 AND 1o19. 





_ THE members of the Association enrolled 
in 1918 and in 1919 from cities, boroughs, 
and townships having superintendents are 
listed separately, regardless of the counties 
in which they are located; and the enrolled 
members from the counties, teachers under 
the immediate supervision of the County Su- 
perintendent, are credited accordingly. Of 
the numbers in connection with County, City 
or Borough, the first is the whole number of 
teachers employed, the second the number en- 
rolled as members of the State Educational 
Association, and the third the percentage of 
enrollment. 

















ENROLLMENT OF MEMBERS FOR 10919. 


ENROLLMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR IQIQ. 
TEACHERS UNDER JURISDICTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 





Bagkeess.. cases» 610 610 
Cameron ....... 52 53 
Fayette ........ 700 710 
Fulton .......... 81 82 
Lancaster ...... 652 657 
Lebanon ....... 260 261 
Lehigh ......... 365 372 
Lycoming ...... 325 320 
Montgomery ... 515 523 
Montour ....... 45 46 
Northampton ... 369 373 
Snyder ......... 133 
Somerset 404 
Tioga ss oitiveesi 302 
Union ......... 107 
Wyoming 122 
ae ee 340 327 
Northumberland. 305 283 
Bradford ....... 3900 350 
Cafbon ..ceieees 301 275 
Warren ........ 236 211 
Perry county ... 192 163 

TEACHERS 
Abington Twp... 59 60 
Allentown ..... 317. 318 
Ambridge ...... 75 70 
Ashley ......... 30 30 
Bangor ........ 2.33 
Beaver Bor..... 33-33 
Berwick ....... 69 «= 60 
Blakely ........ Cy a 7 
Bellefonte ..... 24 34 
Braddock ...... 90 90 
Bristol ......... 38 390 
Butler ......... 116 118 
Carbondale ..... 89 89 
Cathslé. 2285.3 54 «55 
Carnegie ....... 53 53 
Charleroi ...... 68 609 
Chester ........ 218 218 
Columbia ...... 48 49 
Conshohocken .. 33 34 
COE. 65.502 0s0% 36 = 36 
Danville ........ 36 «37 
Darby. ... 0c s00- 40 40 
Donora ........ 64 66 
Dunmore ....... 109 109 
Dunbar Twp. 8% 87 
East Conemaugh 23 24 
Easton ......... 160 162 
German Twp. 73. «74 
Greensburg ..... 80 80 
Greenville ...... 40 4! 
Harrisburg ..... 306 404 
Hazle Twp. .... 83 83 
Juniata ©... ec e0es 42 43 
js ae ee 45 45 
Latrobe ........ 62 62 
Lebanon ....... IIo 110 
Lewistown ..... 54 54 
Lock Haven .... 42 42 
L’r Merion Twp. 102 102 
Mahanoy City .. 63 64 
Middletown .... 27 28 
Minersville . 34 «35 
Monessen ...... 116 120 
Mount Carmel... 60 61 
Nanticoke ...... 118 119 





too Crawford ...... 380 319 84 Jefferson ....... I 
too Dauphin ....... 338 28t.&3..Potter «i.....,. x Re 
ROG RGAE cocci vic.nc 223 383, Be. Yorks ..css cece: 512 1097 
190. Bucks; . ix. .... 428 341 80 Cambria ....... 722 266 
100 Chester ........ 496 358 72 Indiana ........ 487 169 
100 Cumberland 292 210 72 Beaver ......... 387 127 
BOO: | Palen. «:« Gaiaie v:e.0:0 68 49 72 Venango ....... 224 74 
200) Jertiate.<s ccaie 6.00 115 80 70 Wayne ......... 229 70 
too Columbia ....... 239 162 68 Franklin ....... 297. +80 
100 Mifflin ......... 147. 93 63 Sullivan . 88 22 
too Lackawanna .... 222 127 §7 Clinton ......... 166 37 
too Schuylkill ...... 716 283 54 Huntingdon .... 255 57 
too Susquehar.na ... 258 135 52 Armstrong ..... 431 57 
too Allegheny ...... 1847 937 51 Luzerne ........ 1252 167 
too Delaware 206. §0 Clasion i......... 279 «34 
100 Blairs. . os. 49 McKean ....... 235 2 
96 Bedford 46 Monroe ........ 179 618 
93 Greene ......... Me CORE iia ences 207 27 
92 Westmoreland AR EEEMI so WES sa x00 416 33 
gt Mercer ......... 43 Clearfield ....... 504 19 
SORE te. 6. Ss owns 42 Lawrence ...... 215 7 
85 Washington .... 83 SS 4B PONE ccccaceis 87 I 
UNDER JURISDICTION OF DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS. 

100 Northampton ... 44 44 100 Pottstown ...... 84 55 
too Old Forge ..... Se Ge Io aoe eae 406 256 
100 Phoenixville ..... 46 47 100 Washington .... 120 75 
100 Pottsville ....... 82 83 100 Homestead ..... 116 72 
too Radnor Twp.... 53 54100 Lancaster ...... 188 117 
100 Redstone Twp... 71 72 100 New Kensington. 63 39 
100 Rochester ...... 40 41 100 Milton ......... 44 24 
too Steelton ....... 60 60 100 Punxsutawney .. 57 31 
too ‘Sunbury °<...... 82 82100 McKees Rocks.. 51 26 
100 Tamaqua ....... 52 53 100 New Castle .... 244 122 
Teo ‘Ehrdop 3.0.00 4t 42°100 ‘Sharon «........5 102. 51 
100 Tyrone ......... §2 > §2 100 Pittéten:........ 85 40 
100 Uniontown ..... 102 103 100 Huntingdon .... 39 18 
100 Up. Darby Twp.. 51 51 100 Pittsburgh ...... 3027 1360 
100 West Chester... 66 66100 Bradford ....... 74 30 
100 Wilkinsburg .... 133 134 100 Reading ........ 435 175 
too Shenandoah .... 95 91 96 York .......... 218 85 
100; Tyretie ......... 52 50 96 Ellwood City .. 48 18 
TOO), VEATION 2 c.ccccce 96 91 95 Johnstown ..... 375 138 
100 Cheltenham Twp 71 67 04 Meadville ...... . < e 
100 Tarentum ...... 53 50: G4, Oil City. .-....: 119 639 
too Altoona ........ 275 $957:. 03. Doig. ...,... 80 25 
100 Bloomsburg .... 38 35 92 McKeesport .... 250 68 
100 Franklin ....... 62 57 92 Jeannette ...... 46 9 
100 Olyphant ....... Gt. 5B Oa) RAGE Xo... 0005 58 8 
100 Windber ....... 47 43 92 Archbald ...... 47 5 
100 Coraopolis ..... 40 36 90 New Brighton .. 54 6 
100 Hazleton ....... 173 154 8 Vandergrift .... 58 6 
too Scranton ....... 686 608 8 Connellsville ... 89 6 
too Chambersburg ....67 59 88 Duquesne ...... 04«OCS 
TOO” Tayler... itessees 48 42 88 Lansford ....... 42 2 
100 Clearfield ....... 52 45 87 Newport Twp... 74 3 
100 Waynesboro 55 47 8§ Titusville ...... 48° 2 
too Coatesville ..... or 77 85 Mt. Pleas’t Twp. 68 2 
roo Hanover ....... 43 36 84 Kittanning ..... 46 «=I 
100 Williamsport ... 167 132 79 Mahanoy Twp.. 52 I 
100 Bethlehem ..... 1966 140. FO Sayre. 25 .-ces00- 45 I 
too Munhall ........ 32 24 75 Ashland. ........ 24 oO 
too Shamokin ...... OL. ..02. 74.GOak. 1 OD..-...- 8 oOo 
too Wilkes-Barre ... 355 256 72 Dickson City ... 50 0 
100 Philadelphia ....5086 4247 71 Farrell ........ | 
100 Rostraver Twp.. 53 36 68 Swissvile ....... mm. 6 
100 Monongahela C’y 50 33 66 W.Mahanoy Tp. 42 0 
100 Norristown .... 123 81 66 Winton ........ 34. «O«o 
too Beaver Falls .... 690 45 65 Total 28,956. Per cent. 64 
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ENROLLMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 1918. 


Cameron ....... 53 53 100Allegheny ...... 1791 824 
Lebanon ....... 257 257 100oMercer ......... 368 171 
Lehigh ......... 307 371 100Berks .....-.... 605 254 
Snyder .i5. 655. 132 132 100Bradford ...-... 406 «165 
WON 65525 ess 108 111 100Cumberland .... 286 116 
Casben S25. 5656: 284 270 95 cfferson ....... 358 147 
- Fayette ........ 761 728 Wyoming ...... 18 53 
Pile, 2908086556 64 60 ‘4Mifflin ......... 146 59 
BUCKS Ces8s08. 436 372 &<Potter ........- 207 80 
os A eee 193 149 77Montgomery ... 507 181 
Westmoreland .. 955 676 7rWashington .... 707 243 
Northumberland. 290 200 69Columbia ....... 307. 88 
Northampton ... 378 261 66Cambria ........ 729 204 
Lycoming ...... 322 199 62Fulton ......... 83-23 
Lats Ge SESS ars ae 310 183 soSchuylkill ...... 708 18 
Montour ....... 46 26 57Susquehanna ... 275 7I 
ORE teks. caves 300 166 55Chester ........ 477. 109 
Warren ........ 258 Tay GPEC OER. EEG 0s 227. «51 
a 221 I1r SoWayne ......--.. 246 51 
Dauphin ....... 333 167 ‘soSomerset ...--.. 468 73 
Lackawanna ..-- 216 109 50Clinton ......-- 170 24 
Delaware ...... 381 183 48Crawford ...... 382 44 


46Indiana ......-- 476 
46Huntingdon .... 254 
42Butler ......... 345 
4iFranklin ....... 302 
41Armstrong ..... 430 
4FCentre 0.5... 272 
41Clarion ........ 283 
4oLancaster ...... 657 
SOMME 56%. RSS sss 390 
36Monroe ........ 184 
giLuzerne ........ 1210 
2oBeaver ......... 350 
28Greene ......... 263 
28Sullivan ........ 102 
26McKean ....... 236 
26 York «+........ 567 
23Clearfield ...... 504 
21 Bedford ....... 337 
21Forest ......... 88 
2ijuniata ...--.-.. 388 
14Lawrence ...... 211 
12Venango ....... 225 


TEACHERS UNDER JURISDICTION OF DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT. 


Abington Twp. . 51 41 100Tarentum ...... 50 51 100Norristown .... 118 
Altoona~’...: 2%’. 2906 298 100oThroop ........ 40 40 r000il City ....... 113 
Ambridge ...... 70 70 100Tyrone ...--.... 49 49 100Taylor ......-.. o 
MOAVED. 153502053: 32 «32 100 U’r Barby Twp. 44 49 IooHanover ....... 

Perwick’ 5: csecs 63 64 100Windber ....... 43 = 100 M’t Pleas’t Twp. é 
Blakeley ....... 36 36 100Shenandoah .... 93 99Bethlehem ...... 160 
Bellefonte ...... 25 25 100Charleroi -....-- 63 Se 97 Darby ..-+...>> 42 
Braddock ...... 83 84 100L’r Merion Twp. tor 97 96Punxsutawney .. 55 
Cathsle 32. 65652 63 54 100Mahanoy Twp. . 51 49 96West Chester .. 60 
Carnegie ....... 51 51 100Altoona ........ 275 255 93Carbondale ..... 90 
Cheltenham Twp. 67 67 100Ashland ........ 2. 22 92\Vilkinsburg .... 127 
Columbia ...... oO zt 1ooBloomsburg --.. 38 35 92Coatesville ..... 80 
Comnellsville ... 83 tooHuntingdon .... 37 33 80Franklin ....... 56 
Conshohocken .. 32 33 100Lansford ....... 40 35 88Sharon ....-..-. 9 
Coraopolis ..... 40 40 100Scranton ....... 680 504 87Reading ....... 422 
Danville. 9: 500. 36 37 100Hazleton ....... 167 142 &85Titusville ....... 50 
State D’p’tm’t .. 18 18 100oMiddletown .... 22 85Kittanning ..... 50 
POE Uiiicabis.cs 63 63 100Mounongahela City 49 41 84McKees Rocks.. 49 
Drumore ....... I 109 100Waynesboro .... 52 43 83 Uniontown ...-- 

Harrisburg ..... 385 367 1ooWinton ........ 34 82Archbald ....... 47 
Hazle Twp. ..-- 83 83 100Greensburg ..... 79 64 81Bradford ....... 74 
Lo OE are 42 42 100Olyphant ....... 55 45 81Ellwood City . 43 
oS Se ee 3 43 100Wilkes-Barre .. 336 273 81Greenville ...... 37 
Latrobe’. ..::3++ pr 59 100Faston .......-- 158 126 8oClearfield ....-.. 52 
Lebanon’ -...... 97. 97 I0oCorry ..--...... $3’ "86° 7oBatler™....5....5 115 
Lewistown ..... 51 51 100Homestead ..... 106 83 78Philadelphia ....5600 
Lock Haven.... 38 41 100Rochester ...... 38 29 76Du Bois ....... 77 
Mahanoy City .. 62 64 100Chester .....-.. 218 1260: FZErIE€ 3.0 + lees 372 
Minersville ..... 34 34 100Farrell ......... 64 47 73 eannette ....... 47 
Monessen ...... IIo 111 100Washington .... 116 85 73Vandergrift .... 57 
Mount Carmel .. 59 60 100Beaver Falls.... 67 48 72Pittsburgh eee 3006 
Munhall ....... 32 33 100New Brighton .. 54 39 72Bangor ......-- 31 
Nanticoke «..... 112 112 100Phoenixville ... 47 34 72McKeesport .... 247 
New Kensington 63 63 1ooLancaster ...... 182 1 71Pittston ........ 83 
Newport Twp. . 72 72 100Warren .-..-... 90 64 71Coal Twp....... 109 
Northampton ... 43 5 100Milton ......... 44 31 70Dickson City... 45 
Pottsville ....-- I 1 1o0oGerman Twp. .. 65 45 Duquesne ...... gI 
Radnor Twp. ... 48 1o0Pottstown ...... 80 54 68New Castle ..... 230 
Redstone Twp. . & 65 100 Williamsport .. 164 112 68Old Forge ..... 57 
Rostraver Twp.. 53 53 1ooYork ........... 216 146 O68Sayre .......... 44 
Shamokin ...... 83 84 r00Swissvale ...... 52 35 67Life Members ...... 
Steelton ..-..... 59 62 100Chambersbur~ .. 63 41 65Normal Schools .... 
Sunbury ....... 75 78 100Johnstown ..... 348 223 64Colleges .....--...... 
Tamaqua ...... 49 51 100Meadville ...... 73 +47 64Other States ........ 
Total Enrollment .......... Bade cara. ar, i's Sa Nnaemeeinn sc BA's Gite Uniden ead eke o.uiciee 


Par cot: TORCROTs. APOC «iba kc Boo 05 ike oc co cwvnsened ness Uv pie oebee gid © 08 cosmos 
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THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE. 


ont Columbia, the gem of the ocean ! 
The home of the brave and the free! 
The shrine of each patriot’s devotion, 
A world offers homage to thee ; 
7 mandates make heroes assemble, 
hen Liberty’s form stands in view, 
Thy banners make tyranny tremble, 
:When borne by the red, white and blue,: 
Thy banners make tyranny tremble, 
When borne by the red, white and blue. 
When war winged its wide desolation, 
And threatened the land to deform, 
The ark then of freedom’s foundation, 
Columbia, rode safe thro’ the storm ; 
With the garlands of vict’ry around her, 
When so proudly she bore her brave crew, 
With her flag pao floating before her, 
:The boast of the red, white and blue.: 
The star-spangled banner bring hither, 
O’er Columbia’s true sons let it wave ; 
May the wreaths they have won never wither, 
Nor its stars cease to shine on the brave, 
May the service united ne’er sever, 
But hold to their colors so true ; 
The army and navy forever, 
:Three cheers for the red, white and blue.: 


MY COUNTRY, ’TIS OF THEE. 


My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing: 
Land where pad fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring. 
My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills, 
My heart with rapture thrills, 
Like that above. 
Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees, 
Sweet freedom’s song ; 
Let mortal tongues awake, 
Let all that breathe partake, 
Let rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong. 
Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright, 
With freedom’s holy light, 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King! 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 
Ou, say, can you see by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last 

gleaming? [perilous fight, 
Whose broad stripes and bso stars, thro’ the 


S. F. Smith. 


O’er the ram we watched were so gallantly 
streamin g ? 

And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting 

air, [still there. 


in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was 
||; Oh, say, does t star-spangled banner on 
[ brave? :|j 


wave, 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 





On ~*~ shore dimly seen thro’ the mists of the 


eep reposes, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in silence 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the tower- 


ing a 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals half discloses? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first 


a 

In glory reflected now shines on the stream: 

|:’Tis the star-sptngled banner! oh, long may 
it wave ¥ 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave.:|| 

Oh, thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved home and wild war’s deso- 
lation ; [rescued land, 

Blest with vict’ry and peace, may the heav’n- 

Praise the Power that hath made and preserved 
us a nation, 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto,—“ In God is our trust !”” 

|:And the star-spangled banner in triumph 
shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave.:|| Francis Scott Key. 


COLUMBIA, GOD PRESERVE THEE 
FREE. 


ame, ‘‘ AUSTRIAN HYMN.” 

Ark of freedom, glory’s dwelling, 
Columbia, God preserve thee free ! 

When the storms are round thee swelling, 
Let thy heart be strong in thee; 

God is with thee, wrong or 
He alone thy champion be: 

Ark of freedom, glory’s dwelling, 
Columbia, God preserve thee i. 

Land of high heroic glory, 
Land whose touch bids slav’ry flee, 

Land whose name is writ in story, 
Rock and refuge of the free : 

Ours thy greatness, ours thy glory, 
We will e’er be true to thee: 

Ark of freedom, glory’s ome 
Columbia, God preserve thee free. 

Vainly ’gainst thine arm contending, 
Tyrants know thy might and flee; 

Freedom’s cause on earth defending, 
Man hath set his hopes on thee ; 

Widening glory, D gwen unending,— 
Thy reward and portion be : 

Ark ¢f freedom, glory’s ae 
Columbia, God preserve thee free. 


GOD BLESS OUR NATIVE LAND. 


air, “‘ AMERICA.” 

God bless our native land ! 
Firm may she ever stand 

Through storm and night; 
When the wild tempests rave, 
Ruler of wind and wave, 
Do Thou our country save 

By Thy great might. 
For her our prayers shall rise 
To God above the skies, 

On Him we wait. 
Thou who art ever nigh, 
Guarding with watchful eye, 
To Thee aloud we cry, 


God save the State! T. Dwight. 
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America the Beautiful 
Tune “ Materna,” B flat 


O beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 

For purple mountain majesties 
Above the truited plain ! 

America! America ! 
God shed His grace on t 

And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 


O beautiful for patriot dream 
That sees beyond the years, 
Thine alabaster cities gleam, 
Undimm’d by human tears! 
America! America ! 
God shed His grace o: 
And crown thy good with Portnechosa 
From sea to shining sea! 


Nearer, my God, to Thee, nearer to Thee; 

B’en tho’ it be a cross that raiseth me. 

Still all my song shall be, nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, nearer to Thee. 


Tho’ like a wanderer, the sun gone down, 
Darkness be over me, my rest a stone; 

Yet in my dreams I’d be nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, nearer to Thee. (C) 


Abide with me; fast falls the eventide; 
The darkness deepens ; rd, with me abide. 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, Oh, abide with me. 


I fear no foe, with Thee at hand to bless; 

Ills have no weight, and tears no bitterness. 
Where is death’s sting; where, grave, thy victory? 
I triumph still, of Thou abide with me. 


The sun shines bright in my old Kentucky home, 
’Tis summer, the darkies are gay; 
The corntop’s ripe and the meadows in the bloom, 
While the birds make music all the day. 
The young folks roil on the little cabin floor, 
All merry, all happy and bright ; 
Bye beng bye, “Hard times’ comes a-knocking at 
e door, 
Then my old Kentucky home, good-night. 
Weep no more, my lady, oh, weep no more to-day. 
Wewill sing one song for my old Kentucky home, 
For my old Kentucky home, far away. (F) 


Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will pledge with mine, 

Or leave a kiss within the cup 

And I'll not ask for wine 

The thirst that from the nme doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine; 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sip 

I would not change for thine. (E flat) 


Gone are thedays when my heart was young and gay; 
Gone are my friends from the cotton fields away ; 
Gone from the earth to a better land, I know, 

I hear their gentle voices calling, “ Old Black Joe.” 
I’m coming, I’m coming, for my head is bending low, 
I hear those gentle voices calling, ‘Old Black | Joe. F 


Soft o’er the fountain, 
Ling’ring falls the southern moon; 
Far o’er the mountain, 
Breaks the day too soon! 
In thy dark eyes’ splendor, 
Where the warm light loves to dwell, 
Weary looks, yet tender, 
Spans their fond farewell. 

ta, Juanita 
Ask thy soul tt we should part! 
Nita, Juanita! 
Lean thou on my heart. 


Believe me, if all those yee young charms, 
Which I gaze on so fondly to- 

Were to change by tomorrow and hee from my arms, 
Like fairy gifts, fading away 

Thou wouldst still be adored as this moment thou art, 
Let thy loveliness fade as it will 

And around the dear ruin, each wish of my heart 
Would entwine itself lovingly still! (D) 





Auld Lang Syne 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to mind? 
— auld acquaintance be torget, 
id days of auld lang syne 
Cho. a auld lang syne, ar = 
For auld lang syn 
We'll take a cup of | kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne. (G) 


Oh! don’t you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt, 
Sweet Alice, whose hair was so brown. 

Who wept with delight, when you gave her a smile, 
And trembled with fear at your frown? 

In the old churchyard, in the valley. I Ben Bolt, 

In a corner obscure and alone, 

|: They have fitted a slab of the granite so gray, 
And sweet Alice lies under the stone.:| (D) 


We're tenting to-night on the old camp ground, 
Give us a song to cheer 
Our weary hearts, a song of home, 
And friends we love so dear. 
Many are the hearts that are weary to-night, 
Wishing for the war to cease 
Many are the hearts a for the right, 
To see the dawn of pea 
Tenting to-night, po mong ‘to-night, 
Tenting on the old camp ground. (A) 


., my child, and peace attend thee 
All through the night; 

Guardian angels God will send thee, 

All through the night. 

Soft and drowsy hours are creeping, 

Hill and vale in slumber steeping, 

I am loving vigil keeping, 

All through the night. (G) 


Onee in the dear, dead days beyond recall, 
When on the world the mists began to fail, 
Out of the dreams that rose in ale be throng, 
Low to our hearts love sang 
And in the dusk where fell the warelight gleam, 
Softly it wove itself into our dream. Cho. 
Just a song at twilight, when the lights are low, 
And the flickering shadows softly come and go. 
Though the heart be weary, sad the day and long, 
Still to us at twilight comes love’s old song, comes 
love’s old sweet song. 


How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollections orenent them to view! 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep tangled wildwood, 

And every loved spot which my infancy knew. 
The wide spreading pond and the mill that Btood by it, 
The bridge and the rock where the cataract fell; 
The cot of my father, the dairy house nigh it, 
And e’en the rude bucket that hung in the well. 
Oho.—The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The  anagateaieed bucket that hung re a? 
we 





Merrily, merrily greet the morn; 
Cheerily, cheerily sound the horn. 
Hark to the echoes, hear them play, 
O’er hill and dale, and far away. 


Way down upon the Swanee River, far, far away, 
There’s where my heart is turning ever, 

There’s where the old folks stay. 

All up and down the whole creation, sadly I roam, 
Still longing for the old plantation 

And for the old folks at home. 
All the worl’ am sad and dreary, everywhere Iroam, 
Oh, darkies, how my heart grows weary, 
Far from the old folks at home. 


Oh! my poor Nellie Gray, they have —— you away, 
And I’ll never see my darling any mo 

I’m sitting by the river, and I’m veaping all the day, 
For you’ve gone from the old Kentucky shore. 


Oh, how lovely is the evening, is the evening, 
When the bells are sweetly ringing, sweetly ringing! 
Ding, dong, ding, dong, ding, dong. 
(Prolong the “ding dong.” Close by having 
= “ye stop after it has been sung through three 
mes, 
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mong the Best Books in the World for Lovers of Song. 





This Unique aid Matchless Treasury of Favorite Song is most ‘‘ at home’’ where people 


iyve to sing. Its balue cannot be reckoned in dollars. It never stands on the shelf disre- 
arded and forgotten. In Home or School, in Club or Society, in Libraries of ebery sort, on 
and or sea, wherever English is spoken it is an unfailing source of enjoyment. 
Do you want any or many of the 450 songs here named—150 from each book? They 
are bat one-fourth of the contents of the Three bolumes. Among the 1400 songs that are 
ot here named you will find hundreds of good things you have neber seen or heard. 


4 Abide With Me—A Hundred Years to Come—Ah! I Have Sighed to Rest Me—Ah! ’Tis a Dream—All To- 
Oo i. 1 Pe a ny Laurie—Ask Me Not Why—Auld Lang Syne—Ave Sanctissima—Baby Bye, Here’s a Fly— 
ttle Hymn of the Republic—Beautiful Spring-Time—Beulah Land—Blue Alsatian Mountains—Blue Bells 
of Scotland—Blue Juniata—Boat Song—Bonnie Charlie—Bonnie Doon—Bride Bells—Brightly—Cheer, Boys, Cheer—Chide 
Mildly the Erring—Child of the Regiment—Christmas Time is Come a Ng the Way—Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean— 
Come, All Ye Faithful—Come, Cheerful Companions—Come to the Old Oak Tree—Come Where Flowers are Come 
ith the Gipsy Bride—Come, Ye Disconsolate—Danube River—Days of Absence—Dearest Spot—Do The: of Me at 
iome?—E eline—Ever of Thee—Fading, Still Fading—Fair as the Morning—Far Away—Flee as a Bird—Flow Gently, 
weet Afton—Forever and Forever—Freedom’s Flag—Gipsy’s Warning—Good-Bye—Hail Columbia—Hard Times Come Again 
o More—Home, Can I Forget Thee?—Home of the Soul—Home, Sweet Home—How Can I Leave Thee—I Dreamt I Dwelt in 
‘arble Halls—In Happy Moments—In the Starlight—Ingleside—Janet’s Choice—Jeannette and i= hr Old St. Nicho- 
s—Juanita—Kathleen Mavourneen—Katy Darling— ey—Last Rose of Summer—Lead, Kindly ight—Life Let us 
aerish—Lightly Row—Loch Lomond—Long, Long Ago—Lovely Rose—Love’s eB Dream—Mary of Argyle—Marseilles 
ymn—May Queen—Meek and Lowly—Mellow Horn—Melodies of Many Lands—Miller of the Dee—Mill May—Minstrel 
oy—Morn ed—Mountain Bugle—My Country, ’Tis of Thee—My Old Kentucky Home—Nancy Lee—Ninety and Nine— 
ft in the Stily Night—Old Granite State—Old House at Home—Old Oaken Bucket—Old Cottage Clock—Old Familiar Place— 
iver the Har ar—Over There—Prayer from Freischutz—Pull Away, Brave Boys—Rain Upon the Roof—Robin Adair— 
tobinson Crusoe—Rolf on, Silver Moon—Rosy Crown—Row, Row, Cheerily Row—Russian National Hymn—Scenes that are 
3rightest—Shells of Ocean—Silently Falling Snow—Silent Night! Holy Night!—Silver Chimes—Sleep, Gentle Mother—Speak 
sently—Speak to Me—Speed Away—Spring, Gentle Spring Star Spangled Banner—Steal Away—Sweet and Low—Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot—Tara’s ‘ea in the Arbor—That Sweet Story of Old—The Bridge—The Heart Bowed Down—The 
Long Weary Day—The Vacant Chair—Then You’ll Remember Me—There’s Music in the Air—Twickenham F. Twilight is 
F —Viva L’America—Wake, Hiotemas— Wahi or Sleeping—Wander Staff—Watch on the Rhine—We’d Better Bide a 
Wee—Weep for the Fallen—Welcome to Morning— t Fairy-like Music—What is Home without a Mother—What Will You 
Do, Love?—When Shall We Meet og igh we the Swallows Homeward 1 Do Summer Roses Fade?—Within a 
Mile of Edinboro—Won’t You Tell Me Why, Robin?—Woodman, Spare that Tree—Work, for the Night is Coming—When 
Stars are in the Quiet Skies—Yankee Doodle—Yes, the Die is Cast. And 450 more. 
A Farewell—A Life on the Ocean Wave—A Song for Our Banner—A Spring Song—A Thousand Leagues 
O ie 2 yo For Wings to Soar—All Among the Barley—Angel of Peace—Answers—Are Ye Sleepin’, Maggie? — 
—_ At the Ferry—Baby is a Sailor Boy—Be Kind to the Loved Ones at Home—Ben Bolt—Bells of Shandon— 
Bonnie Blue Fag—Bridal Chorus—Bring Flowers—Buy My Strawberries—Christmas is oy oy ee Song (Adam)— 
Clang of the Wooden Shoon—Distant Shore—Do They Miss Me at Home?—Do You Think of the Days—Down in a Coal Mine— 
Dream Faces—Dreams—Drift, My Bark—Ehren on the Rhine—Ever Be Happy—Eve’s Lamentation—Exile of Erin—Eyes So 
Blue and Dreaming—Faded Flowers—Fair Land of Poland—Farewell Forever—Flag of Our Union Forever—Forever and For- 
ever—Forsaken Am Pe om | Rest—Go Thou and Dream—Go to Sleep, Lena Darling—Going to Market—Golden Years Ago— 
Good-Bye, Sweetheart—G: Night, Ladies—Good “Three Bells”—Greenwood Tree—Gum Tree Canoe—Hallelujah Chorus— 
Hark! O’er the Stilly Lake—Homeward Bound—Hours There Were—I Cannot Sing the Old Songs—I Gave Her a Rose—I Love 
to Sing—I Would I Were a Boy Again—I’m Not Myself at All—In Heavenly Love Abiding—Innisfail—In Shadowland—Integer 








Vitae—In the Gloaming—Italian Cradle Song—Jamie’s on the Stormy Sea—Keller’s American Hymn—Kerry Dance—Lang 0’ 
Comin’—Lightly Row—Listen to the Mocking Bird—Little Boy Blue—London Bridge—Love at Home—Loving Voices—Low- 
Backed Car—Lullaby from Erminie—Maid of the Mill—Make Me No Gaudy Chaplet—Mandolin Song—May M: t—Men 


y. 

of Harlech—Merry Swiss Boy—Monarch of the Woods—Nearer, My God, to Thee—Never Alone—New Hail Columbia—O Fair 
Dove, O Fond Dove—Oh, Are Ye Sleepin’, Maggie?—Oh, Loved Italia—Onh, the Sailor Shall Sing—Oh, Wert Thou in the Cauld 
Blast—Oh, Would I Were a Boy Again—Old Oaken Bucket—Old Tubal Cain—Once Ag: ssian’s Serenade—Over the Stars 
There is Rest—Over the Summer Sea—Pierrot—Pilot—Poor Tho’ My Cot May Be—Pretty Pear Tree—Punchinello—Rock 
Me to Sleep, ee ae ee Cradle ———- Thro’ the Wide World—See-Saw Waltz —— 
Wore a Wreath of Roses—Shout the Glad Tidings—Silently, Silently—Sing, Smile, Slumber—Soldiers’ Chorus—Somewhere— 
Sound of Harps elical—Speed Our cea x Sag = Bg Once Again—Still So Gently o’er Me Stealing—Sweet By-and- 
By—Sweeter than the Breath of Morning—Swing, Cradle, Swing—Swiss Girl—Take Back the ay vee ae | on Old Camp 
Ground—Clang of the Wooden Shoon—Low-Backed Car—The Mahogany Tree—The Scout—Tar’s Farewell—There is a Green 
Hill Far Away—This is My Dream—Thou art So Near and yet So Far—Thoughts of Wonder—Thou’rt Like unto a Flower— 
Three Cheers for the Olden Time—Three Fishers—Tit-Willow—Too Late! Too Latel—Tramp, Tramp, Tramp!—Trancadillo— 
Wait for the Wagon—Wandering Willie—WeAre All Noddin’—Wearing of the Green—We’ll go to the Mountains—What Are 
the Wild Waves Saying?—When I Come—When the Bloom is on the Rye—When This Cruel War is Over—Yeoman’s Wedding 

Song—You Never Miss the Water—Zephyr of Nightfall. And 450 more. 
A Briery Lane Where Wild Birds Sing—A Shout for Our Banner—All’s Weli—Am I Not Fondly Thine Own?— 
Ol. Andreas Hofer—Ave Maria—Battle y of Freedom—Beautiful Sea—Bedouin Love Song—Bird Let Loose— 
3 Bowld Sojer Boy—Brightly Gleams Our Banner—Buy My Roses—Carol, Carol, Christians—Chimes o! 
*urich—Christmas Carol—Christmasse of Olde—Clover so White—Come to the Forest—Cradle by fy the ae, 32 eve 
‘edediah—Daddy—Danish National Hymn—Departed ee Land—Drink to Me Only with ie Eyes—Embarrass- 
1ent—Eyes So Blue—Faithful Comrade—Farewell, but Whenever—Farewell, My Lovely Nancy—Farmer’s Boy—Fishermen’s 
‘horus—Father Joe—Flag of the Free—Flow, Rio Verde—Gentle Annie—God Speed the Right—Golden the Dreams—Had I 
Wings Like a Dove—Hark! the Lark—Hark! I Hear an Angel Sing—The Heavens are Telling—Heilige Nacht—Home Again— 
noge Brightly Gleams—I Am a Prussian—“If”—I’m Afloat! I’m Afloat!—In Dreamland—In Excelsis Gloria—In My Swift Boat— 
'rish E ant’s Lament—Ivy Green—Jamie! Jemiet— seems Lives—John Brown’s Body—Johnny Schmoker—Joy, Joy, Free- 
Jom T y—Just Touch the Harp ag PO cag noms pe A Glee—Lift Thine Eyes—Little Che lossom— 
Little Girl, Don’t You Cry—Little Tin dier—Lone Starry Hours— ! Lock! Ahoy!—Lorena—Love’s Golden Dream— 
Lovely Fence Mesuie’s an. Through Georgia—Massa’s in the Cold Ground—Mermaid’s Evening Song— 
Merrily We Roll Along—Morning’s Ruddy Beam—My Bonnie—Never Again—O County o~ the Hour is Nigh—O Paracise 
—O Say, Do You Remember—Oh, My Bravest and Best—Oh, Susanna-—Old and Y arie—Old Dog Tray—Old Easy 
Chair by the Fire—Old Folks at Home—Old House at Home—On to the Field—Orphan d are | Malloy—Revive 
us A Rise, Glorious Conqueror—Rose-Marie—Rule, Britannia—Sands 0’ Dee—Santa Lucia—Saviour, Thy Gentle Voice 
—See At Your Feet—Shall We Gather at the River?—Sing, Sweet Bird—Sleigh Ride Glee—Soldier’s Farewell—Sometimes 
—Song of the Fisher Boy—Song of the Old Bell—So Sweet Her Voice—Story of the Shepherd—Strike the Harp Gently— 
Surely—Swedish National Hymn—Sweet Hour of Prayer—Tell Me, Beautiful Maiden—The Cricket—The Dream is Past— 
The Time Coming—Indian Hunter—The Keel Row—King’s Highway—The Lark—Little Fisher Maiden—The Little Voice 
—The Old Lock—The Palms—The Romany Lass—The Rose Bush—Star of Gle -—The Tempest—Three Kings of Orient— 











ing Home—When the Mists have Rolled Away—Where the Faded Flower Shall Freshen— Is He 
is Sylvia?—Why Ask if I Remember?—Willie, We Have Missed You—With Crown an4 SS ha With Thee— 


Years Ago—Young Agnes, Beauteous Flower—Yuletide more. 
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J BEETHOVEN, born at Bonn, 1770, was equally great 
in his intellect and his affections. How deep and 
tender was that noble heart those know who have read 
his letters to his abandoned nephew whom he com- 
mits so earnestly to “‘God’s holy keeping.” There is no 
stain upon his life. His integrity spotless, his purity 
unblemished, his generosity boundless, his affections 


deep and lasting, his piety simple and sincere. ‘To- 
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day happens to be Sunday,” he writes to a frietid im 
the most unaffected way, ‘so I will quote you some- 
thing from the Bible: “See that ye love one another.” 
Beethoven was not only svaceuly moral and deeply 
religious, but he has this further claim to the admira- 
tion and respect of the musical world, that his ideal 
of art was the highest, and that he was true to his ideal, 
utterly and disinterestedly true to the end.< Haweis. 





HOME, HOME, CAN I FORGET THEE? 


Andante, 









ry 







gret thee, Tho’ I may far from thee roam. 


1. Home, home, can I for - get thee, Dear, dear, dearly loved home? No, no, still I re- 
2. Home, home, why did I leave thee? Dear, dear friends,donot mourn. Home, home, once more re- 


German Metopyv. 









a. 


ceive me, Quickly to thee I'll re-turn. } Home, home, home, home, dearest and happiest home. 





THERE IS A HAPPY LAND. 


wufiste 


Himmoo Matopy. 
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1. There fis a 


hap - py land, Far, 
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far a - way, Where saints in 
2. Bright in that hap- py land, Beams. ev’ - ry eye; Kept by a 
3. Come to that hap- py land, Come, come a - way, Why all ye 








































lo - ry stand, Bright, bright as Oh, how they sweet - ly sing, 
‘a -ther’s hand, Love can - not Oh, then, to glo - ry run; 
doubt-ing stand, Why still de - lay? Oh, we - py be, 
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: “a 

Wor-thy is our Saviour King, Loud let his = - es ring, Praise, praise for 
a crown; and kingdom won, And bright a - 

When from sin and sor - row free, Lord, we shall live with Thee, Blest, blest for 
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aye! 
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ve the sun, We'll reign for 
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